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CITY ox EDINBZURGTH. 


GEMERAL FHisTOR 


Tur origin of the name af. this city, hike tnat of 
moſt others, is very uncertain. Some imagine it 
to be derived from Eth, a ſuppoſed king of the 
Picts. Others, from Edwin, a Saxon prince of 
Northumberland, who over-ran the whole or great- 
eſt part of the territories of the Pits, about the year 
E17: while others chiooſe to derive it from two 
Gaelic words, Dun Hain, fignifring the face of a 
Fill. The name Edinburgh itſcli, however, ſeems 
to have been unknoun in the time of the Romans. 
The moſt ancient title by which we find this city 
diitinguiſhed, is that of Cafe! i Agricd ; 
which, in the Englith language, ſigniſies “ the for- 
treſs of the hill of 8: Agnes.” Afterwards it was 
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named Caſtrum Puellarum, becauſe the Pictiſh prin- 
ceſſes were educated in the caſtle, (a neceſſary pro- 
tection in thoſe barbarous ages), till they were mar- 
ried. The ages in which theſe names were given 
cannot indeed now be exactly aſccrtained ; but the 
town certainly cannot boaſt of very great antiquity ; 
Iince, as Mr Whittaker informs us, the celebrated 
King Arthur fought a battle on the ſpot where it is 
ſituated, towards the end of the fifth century. 

The Romans, during the time they held the do- 
minion of part of this iffand, divided their poſ- 
ſeſſions into ſix provinces. The moſt northerly of 
theſe was called Valentia, which comprehended all 
the ſpace between the walls of Adrian and Severus. 
Thus, Edinburgh, lying on the very outſkirts of that 
province, which was moſt expoſed to the ravages of 
the barbarians, became perpetually ſubject to wars 
and devaſtations, by means of which the time of its 
firſt foundation cannot now be gueſſed at. 

The caſtle is certainly very ancient. It continued 
in the hands of the Saxons or Englith from the in- 
vaſion of Octa and Ebuſa in the year 452, till the 
defeat of Egfrid king of Northumberland in 68; by 
the Picts, who then repoſſeſſed themfzlves of it. the 
Saxon kings of Northumberland reconquered it in 
the ninth century; and it was retained by their ſue- 
ceſſors till the year 956, when it was given up to 
Indulphus king of Scotland. In 1093 it was unſuc- 
ceſsfully befieged by the uſurper Donald Bane. 
Whether this city was at that time founded or not, 
33 uncertain. Moſt probably it was ; for as protec- 
tion from violence was neceſſary in thoſe barbarous 
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ages, the caſtle of Edinburgh could not fail of be- 
ing an inducement to many people to ſettle in its 
neighbourhood ; and thus the city would gradually 
Is 1128, King David I. 
founded the Abbey of Holyroodhouſe, for certain 
canons regular, and granted them a charter, in 
which he ſtyled the town Burgos mes de Edzwineſburg, 
« my borough of Edinburgh.” By the ſame charter 
he granted theſe canons 40 ſhillings yearly out of 
the tn revenues, and bkew:% 48 ſliillings more 
Tom the ſame, in caſe of the f. iure of certain du- 
tics payable from the king's revenue; and likewite 
enc half of the tallow, lard, and hides, of all the 
beaſts killed in Edinburgh. 

In 1174, the caſtle of Edinburgh was ſurrendered 
to Henry II. of England, in order to purchaſe the 
liberty of King William I. who had been defeated 
and taken priſoner by the Engliſh. But when Wil- 
ham recovered his liberty, he entered into an alli- 
ance with Henry, and married his couſin Ermen- 
garde, upon which the caitle was reſtored as part 
of the queen's dower. 

In 1215, this city was firſt diſtinguiſhed by have 
ing a parliament and provincial ſynod held in it.— 
In 1296, the caſtle was beſieged and taken by Ed- 
ward I. of England ; but was recovered in 1313 by 
Randolf Earl of Moray, who was afterwards zegent 
of Scotland during the minority of King David II. At 
Liſt King Robert deſtroyed this fortreſs, as well as 
all others in Scotland, left they ſhould afford ſhelter 
to the Engliſh in any of their after incurſions into 


Scotland. It lay in ruins for a conſiderable number 
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of years; but was afterwards rebuilt by Edward III. 
of England, who placed a ftrong garriſon in it. 

In 1341, it was reduced by the following ftrata- 
gem. A man, pretending to be an Engliſh mer- 
chant, came to the governor, and told him that he 
had on board his ſhip iu the Forth ſome wine, beer, 
bitcuits, &c. which he would fell him on very rea- 
fonable terms. A burgain being made, he promiled 
to deliver the goods next morning at a very reaſon- 
able rate; but at the time appointed, twelve men, 
diſ;uiſed in ti habit of ſailors, entered the caſtle 
with the goods ata ſuppoſed merchant ; and having 
inſtantly killed ue porter and centinels, Sir William 
Douglas, on a preconcerted fignal, ruſhed in with 
a band of armed men, and quickly made himſelf 
mater of the place, after having cut moſt of the 
3 on in PITCCSs 

The year 1437 is remarkable for the execution of 
the Earl of Athol and his accomplices, who had a 
concern in the murder of James I. "The crime, it 
mult be owned, was exccrable, but the punithmert 
was altogether ſhocking to humanity. For three 
days ſucceſſively the aſſaſlins were tortured by put- 
ting on their heads iron crowns heated red hot, dif- 
locating their joints, pinching their fleſh with red 
hot pincers, and carrying them in that dreadful fitu- 
ation through the ſtreets upon hurdles. At laſt an 
end was put to their ſufferings, by cutting them up 
alive, and ſending the parts of their mangled bodies 
to the p:incipal ons of the kingdom. 

About the end of the 14th century, it was cuſtom- 
_ ary to conhder Edinburgh as the capital of the king- 
dom. 
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dom. The town of Leith, with its harbour and mills, 
had been beſtowed upon it by Robert I. in 1329; and 
his grandſon John Earl of Carrick, who afterwards 
aſcended the throne by the name of Robert III. con- 
ferred upon all the burgeſſes the fingular privilege of 
building houſes in the caſtle, upon the ſole condition 
that they ſhould ve perſons of good fame; which we 
muſt undoubtedly conſider as a proof that the number 
of theſe burgeſſes was at that time very ſmall. In 
1461 a very conſiderable privilege was conferred on 
the city by Henry VI. of England when in a ſtate of 
exilc; viz. that its inhabitants ſhould have liberty to 
trade to all the Englith ports on the ſame terms with 
the city of London. This extraordinary privilege was 
- beſtowed in conſequence of the kindnefs with which 
that king was treated in a viſit to the Scottiſh 
monarch at Edinburgh; but as Henry was never re- 
ſtored, his gratitude was not attended with any bene- 
fit to this city. From this time, however, its privi- 
leges continued to be increaſed from various cauſes. 
In 1482 the citizens had an opportunity of libe- 
rating King James from the opprethon of his nobles, 
by whom he had been impriſoned in the caſtle. On 
this account the provoſt was by that monarch made 
hereditary high ſheriff within the city, an oface which 
he continues till to enjoy. The council at the 
ſame time were inveſted with the power of making 
laws and ſtatutes for the government of the city; and 
the trades, as a teſtimony of the royal gratitude for 
their loyalty, received the banner known by the name 
of the Blue Bluntet an enſign formerly capable of 
producing great commotions, but which has net 

3 now 
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now been diſplayed for many years paſt. However, 
it ſtill exiſts, and the convener of the trades has the 
charge of keeping it. 

It was not long after the diſcovery of America, 
that the venereal diſcaſe, imported from that coun- 
try, made its way to Edinburgh. As early as 1497, 
only five years after the voyage of Columbus, we 
find it looked upon as a moſt dreadful plague, and 
the unhappy perſons affected with it were ſeparated 
as effeCtually as poſſible from ſociety. The place of 
their exile was Inchkeith, a ſmall iſland near the 
middle of the Forth, which, ſmall as it is, has a 
ſpring of freſh water, and now affords paſture to 
ſome ſheep. 

By the overthrow of James IV. at the battle of 
Flowden, the city of Edinburgh was overwhelmed 
with grief and confuſion, that monarch having been 
attended in his unfortunate expedition by the Earl 
of Angus, then provoſt, with the reſt of the magiſ- 
trates, and a number of the principal inhabitants, 
moſt of whom periſhed in the battle. After this 
diſaſter, the inhabitants being alarmed for the ſafety 
of their city, it was enacted, that every fourth man 
ſhould keep watch at night; the fortifications of the 
town were renewed, the wall being alfo extended 
in ſuch a manner as to incloſe the Graſsmarket, and 
the field on which Heriot's Hoſpital, the Grey Fri- 
ars Church, and Charity Workhouſe, ſtand. On the 
eaſt fide it was made to incloſe the College, Infirm- 
ary, and High School; after which, turning to the 
north, it met the old wall at the Netherbow-port. After 
this alarm was over, the inhabitants were gradually re- 
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lieved from the trouble of watching at night, and a 
certain number of militia appointed to prevent diſ- 
turbances, who continue to this day, and are known 
by the name of the Towwn-Guard. Before theſe new 
incloſures, moſt of the principal people lived in the 
Cowgate without the wall, and the burying-place 
was ſituated where the Parliament Cloſe now is. 
In our days of peace, when no alarm of an enemy 
is at all probable, great part of the walls, with all 
the gates, have been taken down, and the city laid 
quite open, in order to afford more ready paſſage to 
the great concourſe of people with whom the ſtreets 
are daily filled. But at the period we ſpeak of, not 
only were the inhabitants much leſs numerous by 
reaſon of the ſmall extent of the city, but it was de- 
populated by a dreadful plague; ſo that to ſtop if 
poſſible the progreſs of the infection, all houſes and 
ſhops were ſhut for fourteen days, and ſome, where 
infected perſons had died, were pulled down alto- 
gether. 

In 1504, the tract of ground called the Burrough 
Muir, was totally overgrown with wood, though 
now it affords not the ſmalleſt veſtige of having 
been in ſuch a ſtate. So great was the quantity at 
that time, however, that it was enacted by the 
town-council, that whoever inclined to purchaſe as 
much wood as was ſuſſicient to make a new front for 
their, houſe, might extend it ſeven feet into the 
ſtreet. Thus the city was in a ſhort time filled 
with houſes of wood initead of ſtone ; by which, be- 
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tirely marred, it became much more liable to acct 
dents by fire : But almoſt all theſe are now pulled 
down; and, in doing this, a ſingular taſte in the ma- 
ſonry which ſupported them, is faid to have been diſ- 
covered. 

In 1542, a war with England having commenced 
through the treachery of Cardinal Beaton, an Eng- 
lith fleet of 200 fail entered the Forth, and having 
landed their forces, quickly made themſelves maſters 
of the towns of Leith and Edinburgh. They next at- 
tacked the caſtle, but were repulſed from it with 
loſs; and by this they were ſo enraged that they not 
only deſtroyed the towns of Edinburgh and Leith, 
bur laid waſte the country for a great way round. 
Theſe towns, however, ſpeedily recovered from their 
ruinous ſtate, and, in 1547, Leith was again burn- 
ed by the Engliſh after the battle of Pinkey, but 
Edinburgh was ſpared. 

Several diſturbances happened in this capital at 
the time of the Reformation, none of which greatly 
affected the city till the year 1570, at which time 
there was a civil war on account of Queen Mary's 
forced reſignation. "The regent, who was one of 
the contending parties, bought the caſtle from the 
perfidious governor (Balfour) for 5000 l. and the 
priory of Pittenweem. He did not, however, long 
enjoy the fruits of this infamous bargain. Sir Wil- 
ham Kirkaldy, the new governor, a man of great 
integrity and bravery, declared for the Queen. Ihe 


city in the mean time was ſometimes in the hands 


of one party and ſometimes of another, during 
which contentions, the inhabitante, as may be eaiily 
unagined, 
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imagined, ſuffered extremely. In the year 157 
above mentioned, Qucen Elizabeth ſent a body ot 
1000 foot and 300 horſe, under the command of 
Sir William Drury, to afliit the king's party. The 
caſtle was ſummoned to ſurrender; and ſeveral ſkir- 
miſhes happened during the courſe of two years, in 
which a kind of predatory war was carried on. At laſt 
a truce was agreed on till the month of January 
15733 and this opportunity the Earl of Mortou, 
now regent, made uf: of to buill two bulwarks a- 
crois the High Street, nearly cppoſite to the tol- 
booth, to defend the city from the fire of the caſtle, 
On the firit of January, early in the morning, 
the governor began to cannonade the city. Some 
of the cannon were pointed againſt the fiſh-market, 
then held on the high ſtreet ; and the bullets falling 
among the fiſhes, ſcattered them about in a ſurpriſ- 
ing manner, and even drove them up ſo high in the 
air, that they fell down upon the tops of the houſes. 
Tuis unuſual ſpectacle having brought a number of 
people out of their houſes, ſome of them were kill- 
ed, and others dangerouſly wounded. Some little 
time afterwards, feveral houſes were ſet on fire by 
ſhot from the caſtle, and burned to the ground; 
which greatly enraged the people againſt the gover- 
nor. A treaty was at laſt concluded between the 
leaders of the oppoſite factions; but Kirkaldy re- 
fuſed to be comprehended in it. The regent there- 
fore ſolicited the aſſiſtance of Queen Elizabeth, and 
Sir William Drury was again ſent into Scotland 
with 1500 foot and a train of artillery. The caſtle 
was now beheged in form, and batteries raiſed a- 
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gainſt it in different places. The governor defend- 
ed hinfelf with great bravery for 33 days; but find- 
ing moſt of the fortifications demolithed, the well 
choaked up with rubbith, and all ſupplies of water 
cut off, he was obliged to ſurrender. Ihe Englith 
general, in the name of his miitrefs, promiicd him 
honourable treatment; but the Queen of England 
ſhamefully gave him up to the reg=:1t, by whom ne 
Was hanged. 

Scen after this, the ſpirit of fanaticiſm, which 
ſome he or other ſucceeded the reformation, pro- 
duced violent commotions, not only in Edinvurgh, 
but through the whole kingdom. The foundation 
of theſe diſturbances, and indeed of moſt others 
which have ever happened in Chiriilendom on ac- 
count of religion, was that pernicious maxim of 
Popery, that the church is independent of the itate. 
It is not to be ſuppoſed that this maxim was at ail 
agreeable to the ſovereign; but ſuch was the attach- 
ment of the people to the doctrines of the clergy, 
that „ing James found himtgif ob'tged to compound 
matters with tem. "This, however, anſwered the 
purpoſe but very indifferently ; and at laſt a violent 
uprozr was excited. The King was then fitting in 
the Cour: of Seſſion, which was held in the tol- 
booth, when a petition was preſented to him by iz 
perſons, lamenting the dangers which threatened 
religion; and being treated with very little reſpect 
by one Bruce a miniſter, his Majeſty aſked who they 
were that dared to convene againſt his proclamation ? 
He was anſwered by Lord Lindſay, that they dared 
to do more, and would not ſuller religion to be over- 
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thrown. On this the king perceiving a number of 
people crowding into the room, withdrew into an- 
other without making any reply, ordering the door 
to be ſhut. By this the petitioners were ſo much 
enraged, that on their return to the church the moſt 
furious reſolutions were taken ; and had it not been 
for the activity of Sir Alexander Home the provoſt, 
and Mr Watt the deacon-convener, who aſſembled 
the crafts in his Majeſty's behalf, it is more than 
probable that the door would have been forced, and 
an end put to his life. This affront was ſo much 
reſented by the King, that he thought proper to de- 
clare Edinburgh an unfit place of reſidence for the 
court or the adminiſtration of juſtice. tn conſe- 
quence of this declaration, he commanded the c 
lege of juſtice, the inferior judges, and the nobitity 
and barons, to retire from Edinbury':, and not to 
return without expreſs licence. Thi, anexp ted 
declaration threw the whole town into conit-ru- 
tion, and brought back the maziſtrates and pi i- 
pal inhabitants to a ſenſe of their duty. With the 
clergy it was far otherwiſe. They railed agaiiſt 
the king in the moſt furious manner; and, end :a- 
vouring to perſuade the people to take up arms, the 
Magiſtrates were ordered to impriſon them: but they 
eſcaped by a timely flight. A depuration of the molt 
re ſpectable burgeſſes was then ſent to the King at 
Linlithgow, with a view to mitigate his reſen nent. 
But he r-fufed to be paciſied; and, on the laſt day of 
December 1595, entered the town between two rows 
of his foldicrs who lined the {trocts, while the citi- 
zens were commanded to kcep within their houſes. 
A 
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A convention of the eſtates was held in the tol- 
booth, before whom the magiſtrates made the moſt 
abject ſubmiſſions, but all in vain. The convention 
declared one of the late tumults, in which an attack 
had been made upon the king's perſcn, to be high 
treaſon; and ordained, that if the magiſtrates did not 
find out the authors, the city itſelf ſhould be ſub- 
jected to all the penalties due to that crime. It was 
even propoſed to raze the town to the foundation, 
and erect a pillar on the ſpot where it had ſtood, 
as .2 monument of its crimes. The inhabitants 
were now reduced to the utmoſt deſpair ; but Queen 
Elizabeth interpoſing in behalf of the city, the King 
thought proper to abate ſomewhat of his rigour. A 
criminal proſecution, however, was commenced, 
and the town-council were commanded to appear 
at Perth by the firſt of February. On their petition, 
the time for their appearance was prolonged to the 
firſt of March; and the attendance of thirteen of 
the common council was declared, ſuſſicient, pro- 
vided they had a proper commiſſion from the reſt. 
The trial commenced on the fifth day of-the month; 
and one of the number having failed in his attend- 
ance, the cauſe was immediately decided againſt the 
council. 'They were declared rebels, and their re- 
venues forfcited. 

For fifteen days the city continued 1n the utmoſt 
confuſion ; but at laſt, on their earneſt ſupplication, 
and offering to ſubmit entirely to the King's mercy, 
the community were reſtored on the following con- 
ditions, which they had formerly proffered : That 
they ſhould continue to make a moſt diligent ſearch 

for 
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for the authors of the tumult, in order to bring 
them to condign puniſhment ; that none of the ſe- 
ditious miniſters ſhould be allowed to return to their 
charges, and no others admitted without his Majef- 
ty's conſent ; and that in the election of their magi- 
ſtrates they ſnould preſent a lift of the candidates to 
the King, and his lords of council and ſeſſion, whom 
his Majeſty and their lordſhips might approve or re- 
ject at plcaſure. To theſe conditions the King now 
added fome others; viz. that the houſes which had 
been poſſeſſed by the miniſters ſhould be delivered 
up to the King; and that the clergymen ſhould 
afterwards live diſperſed through the town, every 
one in his own pariſh : That the town-council houſe 
mould be appointed for accommodating the ccurt of 
exchequer z and that the town ſhould become bound 
for the fafety of the lords of ſeſſion from any at- 
tempts of the burgeſſes, under a penalty of 40,00 
merks; and, laſtly, that the town ſhould immedi- 
ately pay 290,000 merks to his Majeſty. 

Upon theſe terms a reconciliation took place 
which appears to have becn very complete, as the 
King not only allowed the degraded miniſters to be 
replaced, but in 1610 conferred a marl of his favour on 
the town, by allowing the provoſt to have a {word of 
ſtate carried before him, and the rag iſt rates to wear 
gowns on public occaſions. In 1018 he paid his laſt 
viſit to the city, when he was recuived vith the moſt 
extravagant pomp and magniticence. 

The events which, during this period, regard the 
internal police of the city, were principally the fol- 
lowing. After the unfortunate battle at Pinky, the 

"4.8 magiitrates, 
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magiſtrates, probably apprchending that now then 
power was enlarged by reaſon of the common cala- 
mity, proceeded in ſome reſpects in a very arbitrary 
manner; forcing the inhabitants to furniſh materials 
for the public works ; enjoining merchants to bring 
home ſilver to be coined at the mint; and ordering 
Janterns to be hung out at proper places to burn till 
nine at night, &c. Another invaſion from England 
being apprehended in 1558, the city raiſed 1450 
men for its defence, among whom there are ſaid to 
have been 200 taylors, ſo that their profeſſion ſeems 
to have been in a very flouriſhing ſtate at that time. 
During the diſturbances which happened at the re- 
formation, it was enacted, that the figure of St Giles 
ſhould be cut out of the town ſtandard, and that 
of a thiſtle inſerted in its place. It was likewiſe en- 
acted, that none but thoſe who profefied the reform- 
ed religion ſhould ſerve in any office whatever; and 
the better to preſerve that extraordinary appearance 
of ſanCtity which was affected, a pillar was erected 
in the North Loch, for the purpoſe of ducking for- 
nicators. 

In 1595, the boys of the High School roſe againſt 
their maſters; and ſuch was the barbariſm of thoſe 
days, that one of theſe ſtriplings ſhot a magiſtrate 
with a piſtol, who had come along with the reſt to 
reduce them to obedience. The reafon of the up- 
roar was, that they were in that year reſuſed two va- 
cations, which had been cuſtomary in former times: 
however, they were at laſt obliged to ſubmit, and 
ever ſince have been allowed only one for about ſix 
weeks in the autumn. The ſame year the houſe of 

one 
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one of the bailies was aſſaulted by the tradeſmens 
fons, alliſted by journeymen who had nat received 
the freedom of the town : he eſcaped with his life; 
but the offenders were baniſhed the city for ever. 

In the beginning of the reign of Charles I. a per- 
ſect harmony ſcems to have ſubſiſted between the 
court and the city of Edinburgh; for in 1627 King; 
Charles I. preſented the city with a new fword and 
gown, to be worn by the provoſt at the times appointed 
by his father James VI. Next year he paid a viſit to 
this capital, and was received by the magiſtrates in tho 
moſt pompous manner; but ſoon after this the diſ- 
turbances aroſe which were not terminated but by 
the death of that unfortunate monarch. Theſe com- 
menced on an attempt of Charles to introduce Epiſ- 
copacy into the kingdom; and the firlt, ſtep towards 
this was the erection of- the three Lotliians and part 
of Berwick into a dioceſe, Edinburgh being the epiſ- 
copal ſeat, and the church of St Giles the cathedral. 
But though the attempt was given over, the minds 
of the people were not to be quieted. Next winter 
they reforted to the town in fuch multitudes, that 
the privy council thought proper to publith two acts: 
by one of which the people were commanded, under 
ſevere penalties, to leave the town in 24 hours; and 
by the other, the court of ſeſſion was removed to 
Linlithzow. The populace and their leaders were 
fo much enraged by the latter, that lord Traquair 
and fome of the bithops narrowly eſcaped with their 
lives; and next year (1638) matters became {till 
more ſerious. For now, the king having provoked 
tis ſubjects throughout all Scotland with the inno- 
9 05 B 2 Vatious 
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vations he attempted in religion, Edinburgh waz 
made the general place of rendezvous, and the moſt 
formidable aſſociations took place. Lach of the 
towns of Scotland had a copy; and that which be- 
longed to Edinburgh, crowded with 5000 names, +: 
ſtill preſerved among the records of the city. Not- 
withitanding this difagreement, however, the King 
once more viſited Edinburgh in 1641, and was en- 
tertained by the magiſtrates at an expence of 12, oco l. 
Scots. It does not appear that, after this, the city was 
in any way particularly concerned with the diſturb- 
ances which followed, either throughout the the re- 
mainder of the reign of Charles I., the common- 
wealth, or the reign of Charles II. In 1680, the 
Duke of York with his Ducheſs, the Princeſs Anne, 
and the whole court of Scotland, were entertained 
by the city in the Parliament Houſe, at the expence 
of 15,0001. Scots. At this time it is faid that the 
ſcheme of building the bridge over the North Loch 
was firſt projected by the Duke. 

From the time that King James VI. paid his laſt 
yiſit to Edinburgh in 1518, till the time of the Union 
in 1707, a conſiderable number of private regula- 

tions were made by the magiſtrates; ſome of them 
evidently calculated for the good of the city, others 
ſtrongly charaQeriſtic of that violent ſpirit of fana- 
ticiſm which prevailed fo much in the laſt century. 
Among the former was an act paſſed in 1621, that 
the houſes inſtead of being covered with ſtraw or 
boards, ſhould have their roofs conſtructed of flate, 
tiles, or lead. This act was renewed in 1667; and 
in 1698 an ad wes paſted, regulating their height 
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alſo. By this they were reſtrained to five ſtories, 
andl the chiekneſs of the wall determined to be three 
feet at the bottom. In 3584, a lantern with a candle 
was ordured to be hung out in the ficit floor of every 
houſe in oder to light the ftrcets at night; and 
there were two coaches, with four hories each order- 
et to be bought for the uſe of the magi:trates ; but 
it docs not appear how long they continued to be 
uſed. In 1581 the court of ſeilion diſcontinued their 
ſitrings ia ſummer: but as this was found to be at- 
tended with inconvenience „ ar act was palſle for 
heir icitoration, which has continued ever ſmcc. 
During the tine of the civil war in 1649, the city 
was viiitet by the plague, which is the laſt time 
that d readful diſteraper hath made its 1ppcarance in 
tlus country. The infection was fo violent, that the 
city was aimoſt de populated: the prifoners were 
ditcharged from the telbooth, and an act was made 
for giving one Dr Joannes Politius a falary of 801. 
9cots hen month, for viſiting thote who were infected 
with the diſeaſe, In 1677, the firit coite2-houſes 
wer” allowed to be opened, but none without a li- 
cence : and the fame year the town- council regulat- 
ed the price of penny-weddingt; ordaining the men 
to pay no more than two thillings, and die women 

eighteen nenc2 z very extravagant prices having been 
exacted be ſore. 

In contraclittin ion to theſe ſalutary acts, we may 
ſtate thoſe which ſhow an extravagant deſie of pre- 
ſerving tie appearance cf virtuc in the female ſex, as 
if it had been potuble fer others to inſpire them with 
virtugus notionts, if they had not imbibed tem of 
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themſelves. In 1633, an act of council was paſſed, 
by which women were forbidden to wear plaids over 
zhcir faces, under the penalty of five pounds and 
forfeiture of the plaid for the firit fault. Baniſhment 
was the puniſhment of the third. The reafon af- 
figned for this act was, that matrons were not known 
from {trumpets and looſe women, while the plaid 
continued to be worn over the face. This act was 
renewed in 1637 and 1638. Succecding town- 
councils continued to ſhow the fame regard to theſe 
matters; ſor, in 1695, they enacted, that no inn- 
keeper, vintner, or ale-ſeller, ſhould for the ſuture 
employ women as waiters or ſervants, under the pe- 
nalty of five ſhillings Sterling for each. 

The following anecdote may perhaps make the vir- 
tues of theſe legiſlators themſelves wear a ſuſpicious 
aſpect. In 1649, the city having borrowed 40,0001. 
Scots, in order to raiſe their quota of men for his 
Majeſty, the payment of it was abſolutely refuſed by 
the town-council, when a demand was made for that 
purpoſe. 'That they might not, however, depend 
entirely upon their own opinion in a matter of ſuch 
importance, they took that of the General Aſſembly 
upon the ſubject; and it was determined by theſe 
reverend divines, that they were not in conſcience 
bound to pay for an unlawful engagement, which 
their predeceſſors had entered into. But, in 1652, 
Cromwell's parliament, who pretended to no leſs 
ſanctity than they, declared themſelves of a very dif- 
ferent opinion; and, on the application of one of 
the creditors, force! them to repay the ſum. 

The treatment which the brave Marquis of Mon- 

troſe 
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troſe met with, likewife fixes an indelible ſtigma, both 
upon the magiſtrates and clergy at that time. Having 
becn put under ſentence of excommunication, no 
perſon was allowed to ſpeak to him, or do him the 
' leaſt office of friendſhip. Being taken priſoner after 
his defeat at Philiphaugh, he was met without the 
city by the magiſtrates and town-guard, and by them 
conducted in a kind of gloomy proceſſion through 
the ſtreets barcheaded, m an elevated cart made 
for the purpoſe ; the other priſoners walking two 
and two before him. At the time of his execution, 
he was attended by one of the miniſters, who accord- 
ing to his own account, did not chooſe to return 
till “ he had ſeen him caſten over the ladder.” 

The union in 1707 had almoſt produced a war be- 
tween the two kingdoms, which it was deſigned to u- 
nite; and on that occaſion Edinburgh became a ſcene 
of the moſt violent diſturbances. During the time 
the act was paſſing, it was found abſolutely neceſſary 
for the guards and four regiments of. foot to do duty 
in the city. The diſturbances were augmented by 
the diſagreement of the two members of parliament 
and notwithſtanding the victory gained at that time 
by the court party, Sir Patrick Johnſton the provoſt, 
who voted for the union, was obliged afterwards to 
leave the country. In 1715, the city remained faith- 
ful to the royal caufe, and proper meaſures were 
taken for its defence. A committee of ſafety was 
appointed, the city-guard increaſed, and 400 men 
raiſed at the expence of the town. The trained 
bands likewiſe were ordered out, 100 of whom mount- 
cd gnard every night ; by which precautions the re- 
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bels were prevented from attcmpting the city : they 
however made themſ-lves maſters of the citadel of 
Leith ; but fearing an attack from the duke of Ar- 
gyle, they abandoned it in the night-time. A ſcheme 
was even laid for becoming matters of the caſtle of 
Edinburgh; for which purpoſe they bribed a ſerjeant 
to place their ſcaling ladders. Thus fome of the rebels 
got up to the top of the walls betore any alarm was 
given; but in the mean time the plot being diſcover :+ 
by the ſerjeant's wile, her huſband was hanged over 
the place where he had attempted to introduce the re- 
bels. The expence of the armament which the city had 
been at on this occaſion, amountcd to about 1700 l., 
which was repaid by government in the year 1721. 
The loyalty of this city was ſtill farther remarkable 
in the year 1725, when diſturbances were excited in 
all parts of the kingdom, particularly in the city of 
Glaſgow, concerning the exciſe-bill; for all remained 
quict in Edinburgh, notwithſtanding the violent out- 
cries that were made eiſewhere : and fo remarkable 
was the tranquillity in the metropolis, that government 
afterwards returned thanks to the magiſtrates for it. 
In 1735, however, the city had again the misfortune 
to fail under the royal diſpleaſure, on the following 
account. Two ſmugglers having been detected in 
ſtealing their own goods out of a cuſtom-houſe, were 
condemned to be hanged. The crime was looked 
upon as trivial; and therefore, a general murmur 
prevailed among the populace, wiiicn was no doubt 
heightened by the following accident. At that time 
it had been cuſtomary for perſons condemned to die, 
to be carried each Sunday to the church, called from 
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Mat circumſtance the Tolbooth Church. The two 
priſoners juſt mentioned, were conducted in the ufual 
way, guarded by three foldiers, to prevent their 
making their eſcape: but having once gone thither 2 
little before the congregation met, one of the pri- 
ſoners icized ond of the guards in each hani, and 
the other in hiz teeth, calling out to his companion to 
run; Waich lu: immediately did, with ſuch ſpced, 
that he ſoon gat out of ſight, and was never heard of 
afterwards. The perſon wilꝛo had thus procured the 
life of his companion without regard to his own, 
would no doubt become a general object of com- 
pajlion 3 and, of courſe, when led to the place of 
execution, the guard were ſcverely pelted by the 
mob; and {ome of them, according to the teſtimony 
of the witneſſes who were ſworn on the occaſion, 
pretty much wornded. By this, Captain Porteous, 
who commanded! the guard, was fo much provoked, 
thit he gave orders to ſire, by which fix people were 
killed, and elewn wounded. The evidence, how- 
ever, even of thé fact that the orders to fire were 
given, appears not to have been altogether unexcep- 
tionable ; nevertheleſs, on this he was tried and con- 
demned to be executed. At that time the king was 
abſent at Hanover, having leſt the regency in the 
hands of the Queen; and the cafe of the unfortunate 
Portcbus having bee: reprefented to her, ſhe was 
plcaſed to grant him a reprieve : but ſuch was the 
inveteracy d the people againſt him, that they de- 
termined net to allow him to avail himſelf of the 
royal clemaicy. On the day that had been appoint- 
ed ws his gxzcution, therefore, 2 number of people 
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aſſembled, ſhut the gates of the city, and burnt the 
door of the priſon, the ſame which the mob would 
formerly have hroke open in order to murder King 
James. They then took out Porteous, whom it was 
found impoſſible to reſcue out of their hands, though 
every method that the magiſtrates conld take for 
that purpoſe in ſuch a confuſion was made uſe of. 
It was even proved, that the member of parliament 
went to the commander in chief, and requeNed that 
he weuld fend a party of ſoldiers to quell the diſturb- 
ance, but was abſolutely denied this requeſt, becauſe 
he could not produce a written or:l;r from the pro- 
voſt to this purport z which, in the eonfuſion then 
exiſling in the city, could neither have been expect- 
ed to be given by the provoſt, nor would it have 
been fafe for any perſon to have carned it about bim. 
Thus the unhappy victim was left in the hands of 
his exccutioners; and being dragged by them to the 
place deſtined for receiving his fate, was hanged on 
a dver's ſign- poſt. As they had not brought a rope 
along with them, they broke open a ſhop where they 
knew they were to be had; and having taken out 
what they wanted, left the money upon the table, 
and retired without committing any cther diforder. 
Such an atrocious inſult on Government could not 
but be highly reſented. A royal prodamation was 
iſſued, offering a pardon to any accomplice, and a re- 
ward of 200 l. to any perſon who would diſcover one 
of thoſe concerned. The proclamation was ordered 
to be read from every pulpit in Scotland the firit Sun- 
day of every month for a twelvemonth : but ſo divid- 
ed were the people in their opinions abort this mat- 
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ter, that many of the clergy heſitated exccedingiy a- 
bout complying with the royal order, by which they 
were brovght in danger of being turned out of 
their livings; while thoſe who complied became fo 
unpopular, that their ſituation was rendered ſtill 
worſe than the others. All the efforts of govern- 
ment, however, were inſufficient to produce any diſ- 
covery; by which, no doubt, the Court were till 
more exaſperated : and it was now determined to 
execute vengeance on the magiſtrates and city at 
large. Alexander Wilſon, the provoſt at that time, 
was impriſoned. three weeks before he could be ad- 
mitted to bail ; after which, he and the four bailies, 
with the lords of juſticiary, were ordercd to attend 
the houſe of Peers at London. On their arrival 
there, a debate enſued, whether the Lords ſhould 
attend in their robes or not? but at laſt it was agreed 
that they ſhould attend in their robes at the bar. 
This, however, was refuſed by their lordſhips, who 
inſiſted that they ſhould be examined within the bar; 
upon which the affair of their examination was drop- 
ped altogether. A bill was at laſt paſſed both houſes, 
by which it was enacted, that the city of Edinburgh 
ſhould be fined in 2000 |. for the benefit of Porteous's 
widow (though ſhe was prevailed upon to accept of 
1500 l. for the whole); and the provoſt was declared 
incapable of ever ſcrving government again in any ca- 
pacity whatever. To prevent ſuch cataſtrophes in 
time coming, the town-council enacted, that, on the 
firſt appearance of an inſurrection, the chief officers 
in the different ſocieties and corporations ſhould re- 
* to the council, to receive the orders of the ma- 
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giltrates for the quelling of the tumult, under the pe- 
nalty of 8 l. 6s. 8 d. for cach omiſſion. 

In 1745, the city was inveſted by the Pretender“s 
army; and on the 17th of September, Vie Netherbow- 
gate being opened to let a coach paſs, a party of 
Highlanders, who had reached the gate undiſcover- 
ed, ruſhed in, and took poſlefſion of the city. "The 
mhabitants were commanded to deliver up their 
arms at the palace of Holyrgodhouſe; a certain 
quantity of military ſtores was required from the 
city, under pain of military execution; and an afiefſ- 
ment of 28. 6d. upon the pound was impoſed upan 
the real rents within the city and liberties, for de- 
fraying that expence. 

The Pretender's army guarded all the avenues to 
the caſtle ; but no Gyns of hoſtility enſued till the 
25th of the month, when the garriſon being alarmed 
from ſome unknown cauſe, a number of cannon 
were diſcharged at the guard placed at the Weſt- 
port, but with very little ettect. This gave occaſion 
to an order to the guard at the weigh-houſe, to pre- 
vent all intercourſe betw en the city and caſtle ; 
then the governor acquainted the provoſt by let- 
ter, that unlefs the communication was preſerv- 
ed, he would be obliged to diilodge the guard 
by means of artillery. A d-putation was next fent 
to the Pretender, acquainting him with the danger 
the city was in, and intreating him to withdraw the 
guard. With this he refu':4 to comply; and the 
Highlan4 centinels, firing at ſome people who were 
carrying pr: Hons into the cuſtle, a pretty ſmart can- 
nonading enſued, which fet on fire ſeveral houſes, 

killed 
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med ſome people, and did other damage. The Pre- 
tender then conſented to diſmiſs the guard, and 
the cannonading ceaſed. After the battle of Cullo- 
den, the provoſt of Edinburgh was obliged to ſtand 
a very long and ſevere trial, firſt at London and 
then at Edinburgh, for not defending the city againſt 
the rebels; which, from the ſituation and extent of 
the walls, every one muſt have ſcen to be impoſſible. 

During this trial, a very uncommon circumſtance 
happened; the jury having fat two days, inſiſted 
that they could ſit no longer, and praycd for a ſhort 
reſpite. As the urgency of the caſe was apparent, 
and both parties agreed, the court, after long reaſon- 
ing, adjourned till the day following, taking the 
jury hound under a penalty cf 5col. each; when 
the court continued fitting two davs longer, and the 
jury were one day incloſed. The event was, that 
the provoſt was exculpated. 

After the battle of Culloden the Duke of Cum- 
berland cauſed fourteen of the rebel ſtandards to be 
burned at the croſs: that cf the pretender was car- 
ried by the common executioner, the others by 
chimnev-ſweepers; the herakis proclaiming the 
name of the commanders to whom they belonged, 
as they were thrown into the fire. At this time the 
city of Edinturgh felt a temporary mconvenience, 
from the election of their magiſtrates not having taken 
place at the uſual time; fo that it became neceſſary 
to apply to his majeſty tor the reſtoration of the go- 
vernment of the city. This was readily granted, 
the burgeſſes being allowed a poll-tax ; after which 
an entire ne ſet of magiſtrates was returned, all of 
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them friends to the Houſe of Hanover; and ſoon 
after, the freedom of the city in a gold box was pre- 
fented to the Duke of Cumberland. 

With theſe tranſactions all interferences betwixt 
Government and the metropolis of Scotland were 
ended; the reſt of its hiitory therefore only conſiſts 
of internal occurrences, the regulations made by its 
own magiſtrates for the beneſit of the city, their ap- 
plications to government for leave to improve it, or 
the execution of theſe improvements; of which we 

ball now give a brief detail. 

In the year 1716, the city firſt beſtowed a ſettled 
ſalary on the provoſt, in order to enable him to fup- 
port the dignity of firſt magiſtrate. This was at 
1:rft 300 l.; but has fince been augmente« to 500 l., 
which his lordſhip {till enjoys. In 1718 it was re- 
commented to the magiſtrates to diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelres by wearing coats of black velvet, for which 
they were allowed 101. ; but this act being abrogat- 
cd in 1754, gold chains were aſſigned as badges of 
their office, which they {till continue to wear. Pro- 
voſt Kincaid happened to die in office in the year 
1777; which being a very rare accident, perhaps 
the only one of the kind to be met with in the re- 
cords of Edinburgh, he was buried with great ſo- 
lemnity, and a vaſt concourſe of people attended. 

Tumults have been frequent in Edinburgh, chief- 
Iy on account of the dearneſs of proviſions. In 17 42, 
Bell's mills were firſt attacked by the populace, ard 
afterwards Leith mills : nor could the rioters be dit- 
perſcd till the military had fired among them, and 
wounded threc, of whom one died; and it was 
| found 
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found neceſſary to order ſome dragoons into the city 
in order to preterve tranquillity. In 1742, another 
violent tumult took place, owing to a cuſtom of 
ſtealing dead bodies from their graves for anatomi- 
cal purpoſes, which had then become common. 
'The populace beat to arms, threatened deſtruction to 
the ſurgeons, and, in ſpite of all the efforts of the magi- 
ſtrates, demoliſhed the houſe of the beadle at 8ᷓt Cuth- 
bert's. In 1756, new diſturbances, which required 
the aſſiſtance of the military, took place: the cauſe 
at this time was the impreſſing of men for the war 
which was then commencing. A diiturbance was 
likewiſe cxcited in 1760. This was occaſioned by the 
footmen, who till then were allowed to follow their 
maſters into the playhouſe, and now took upon 
them to difturb the entertainment of the company z 
the conſequence of which was, that they were turn- 
ed out, and have cver ſince been cbliged to wait for 
their maſters. In 1763 and 1765, the tumults on 
account of the price of proviſions were renewed 3 
many of the meal-mongers had their houſes broken 
open and their ſhops deſtroyed. Ihe magiltrates, 
as uſual, were obliged to call in a party of dragoons, 
to quell the diſturbance z but at the iame time, to 
put an effectual ſtop, as far as was in their power, 
to theſe proceedings for the future, they gave ſecu- 
rity, that people who brought grain or proviſion in- 
to the market ſhould be ſecured in their property. 
Since that time there have been no tumults directly 
on the account of proviſions; though, in 1784, a ter- 
rible riot and attack of a diſtillery at Cancnmills 
took place, on a ſuppoſition that the diſtillers en- 
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hanced tlie price of meal by uſing unmalted grain 
'The attack was repelled by the ſervants of the diſtil- 
lery; but the mob could not be quelled until the ſherifl 
called the foldicrs quartered in the caſtle to his aſſiſt- 
ance. The fame night a party of rioters fetout for Ford, 
a place ten miles to the ſouthward, where there was 
likewiſe a large diltillery ; which, as there was none 
to make any oppoſition, they foon deſtroyed. One 
man was killed in this riot at Edinburgh, by the fire 


of a ſervant of the diilillery, and ſeveral of the rioters 


were afterwards ſecured and puniſhed. 

In the years 1778 and 1779, two very alarming 
diſturbances happened, which threatc:1ed a great deal 
of bloodſhed, though happily they were terminated 
without any. The firſt was a mutiny of the Earl of 
Seaforth's Highland regiment, who were at this time 
quartered in the caſtle. 'Thefe having been order- 
ed to embark, for ſome reaſon or other, unanimouſly 
refuſed, and poſted themſclves on the top of Arthur's 
ſeat, where they continued for two days. 'Froops were 
collected to prevent their eſcape, and the inhabitants 
vere ordered to keep within doors at the firſt toll of 
the great bell, which was to be a fignal of violence 
about to take place ; but fortunately all the fears, na- 
turally arifing from the expectation of this event, were 
diſſipated by an accommodation. The other happened 
on account of the attempt to repeal the penal laws 
againſt the papiſts; and was much more alarming 
than the other, as being the effect of a premeditated 
tchem?, and determined reſolution to oppoſe govern- 
ment. On the 2d of February 1779, a mob aſſem- 
bledin the eycuing, burned a popiſh chapel, and plun- 

dered 
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dcred another. Next day they renewed their depre- 
dations z deſtroying and carrying off the books, furni- 
ture, &c. of ſeveral Popiſh prieſts, and others of that 
periuaſion. The riot continued all that day, though 
the aſſiſtance of the military was called in; but 
happily no lives were loſt, nor was there any firing. 
The city was afterwards obliged to make gcod the 
damage ſuſtained by the Catholics on this occaſion, 
which was eſtimated at 15001. 


We ſhall cloſe this hiſtory of Edinburgh with a ge- 
neral account of the improvements which have lately 
taken place in it, and of which a particular deſcrip- 
tion will afterwards be given. Theſe began in the 
year 1753, when the foundation-ſtone of the Ex- 
change was laid; at which time, there was a grand 
proceſſion, and the greateſt concourſe cf people ever 
known in Edinburgh. A triumphal arch was erect- 
ed for the purpoſe, through which the proceſſion 
paſſed, and medals were ſcattered among the popu- 
lace. In 1756, the high ſtreet was cleared by the 
removal of the crois; though many regreted this, 
on account of its being a very ancient and elegant 
building. In the middle, it had an unicorn plac- 
ed on the top of a pillar 20 ſeet high; but this fine 
ornaracnt was broken to pieces, by the giving way of 
the tackle by which it was attempted to remove it. 

It is now again ecc*ted at Drum, a ſeat belonging to 
Lord Sommerville, abcut four miles from Edinburgh. 
In 1763, the firſt {ſtone of the North Bridge was 
laid by Pr.voit Drummond; and, in 1767, an act 
of parliament was obcaincd for extending the royalty 
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of the city, over the fields to the northward, where 
the New Town is now ſituated. About the ſame 
time, a ſpot of ground upon the ſouth ſide of the 
town was purchaſcd by a private perſon for 1200 l., 
which being feued out for building, gave riſe to the 
increaſe of the town on that quarter; and this pro- 
ceeded the more rapidly, as the houſes built there 
were free from the dues iinpoſed upon others, ſub- 
zect to the royalty. In 1774, the foundation of tha 
Regiſter-Oſſice was laid. In 1784, the project for 
rendering the acceſs to the town equally caſy on both 
tides, was begun to be put in execution, by laying 
the foundation of the South Bridge. At the fame 
time, a great improvement was made by reducing 
the height of the ſtreet, ſeveral feet all the way from 
the place where the croſs ſtood to the Netherbow by 
which means, the aſcent is rendered more eaſy, not 
only for carriages, but alſo for perſons who walk on 
foot. At the ſame time, the ſtreet was farther clear- 
ed by the removal of the town guard-houſe, which 
had long been complained of as an incumbrance. It 
it (till farther in contemplation to remove the Luck- 
enbooths : and when this is accompliſhed, with 
other improvements, by whick it muſt neceflarily be 
accompanied, it is to be queſtioned, whether any city 
in Britain will be able to vie with Edinburgh in ele- 
gance and beauty. 


Having thus given a conciſe hiſtory of the city 
from its earlieſt foundation, we ſhall now proceed 
to deſcribe it in its molt improved ſtate. 

Dr, cinr- 
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DescrIPTION or EDINBURGH. 


EpixBURGH is ſituated upon a ſteep hill, riſing 
from caſt to weſt, and terminatiag in a high and 
macceſſible rock, upon which the caſtle ſtands. At 
the eaſt end or lower extremity of this hill, ſtands 
the abbey of Holyrood-houſe, or King's palace, diſtant 
from the caſtle upwards of a mile; and, betwixt which, 
along the top of the ridge, and almoſt in a ſtraight 
line, runs the high-ſtreet. On each fide, and parallel 
to this ridge or hill, is another ridge of ground, lower 
than that in the middle, and which does not extend 
fo far to the eaſt 3 that on the ſouth, being inter- 
cepted by Saliſbury-rocks and Arthur's-ſeat, a hill of 
about 3800 feet of perpendicular height; and that on 
the north by the Calton-hill, confiderably lower than 
Arthur's ſeat : fo that the ſituation of this city is 
moſt ſingular and romantic; the eaſt or lower part 
of the town, lying between two hills, and the weſt 
or higher part riſing up towards a third hill, little in- 
ferior in height to the higheſt of the other two, 
upon which, as has been obſerved, the caſtle is built, 
and overlooks the town. 

The buildings of the town, terminate at the dif- 
tance of about 200 yards from the caſtle- gate; which 
ſpace affords a moſt delightful as well as convenient 
and healthful walk to the inhabitants. The proſpect 
from this ſpot, is perhaps the fineſt any where to be 
met with, for extent, beauty, and variety. 

In the valley or hollow betwixt the mid and the 
fouth ridges, and nearly parallel to the high-ſtreet, 

is 
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is another ſtreet called the Cowgate; and the towre 
has now extended itſelf over moſt part of that ſouth 
ridge alſo. Betwixt the mid and the north ridges, 
was a loch, which, till of very late, terminated the 
town on that fide. From the high-ftreet towards 
the loch on the north, and Cowgate on the ſouth, 
run narrow crols ſtreets or lanes, called wynds and 
cloſes, which grow ſtzeper and ftecper, the farther 
weſt or nearcr the caſtle; ſo that, were it not for the 
cloſcneſs and great height of the buildings, this city, 
from its ſituation and plan, might naturally be ex- 
pected to be the beſt aired, as well as the cleaneſt 
in Europe. 'The former, notwithſtanding theſe dif- 
advantages, it enjoys in an eminent degree; but we 
cannot compliment it upon the latter, notwithitand- 
ing every poſſible means has been uſed by the magiſ- 
trates for that purpoſe. 
The ſteepneſs of the aſcent, makes the acceſs to 
the high-ſtreet from the north and fouth very diffi- 
cult; which, no doubt, greately retarded the enlarge- 
ment of the city. To remedy this inconvenience on 
the north, and with a view to extend the town on 
that quarter, a moſt elcgant bridge has been thrown 
over the north loch, which joins the north ridge to 
| the middle of the high-ſtreet, by ſo eaſy an aſcent, 
as one in ſixteen ; and in puriuarce of the deſign, a 
plan of a new town to the north was fixed upon, 
and is now nearly ſiniched, with an elegance and 
taſta that does honour tc this country. In like manner, 
to facilitate the acceſs from the ſouth ide, a bridge 
has been thrown over the valley, through which the 
Cowgate 
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Corwgate runs; which, if not equally elegant with 
the north bri-}ge, is certainly as convenient. 

The gradual inereaſe of the city of Edinburgh may 
in ſome degree be underſtood irom the traces of its 
ancient walls that ſtill remuin. James II. in 1450, 
firſt beſtowed on the community the privilege of for- 
tifying the city with a wall, and empowered them 
to levy a tax upon the inhabitants for defraying the 
expence. When the city was firſt fortuied, the 
wall reached no farther than the preſcnt water- 
houſe or refervoir, on the callle-hill : from thence 
to the foot of Halkerſton's wynd, juſt below the new 
bridge, the city was de fended by the north-loch, an in- 
conſiderable moraſs, which, being formerly overflow- 
ed, formed a ſmall lake, that hath ſince been drained. 
From this place to the foot of Leith-wynd, it does not 
appear how the eĩty was fortihed : but from the foot 
of Leith-wynd to the Nethcrbow-port it was defend- 
ed only by a range of houſes; and when theſe had 

come ruinous, a wall was built in their place. 
The original wall of Edinburgh, therefore, began at 
the foot of the north-eaſt rock of the caſtlo. Here 
it was ſtrengthened by a ſmall fortreſs, the ruins of 
which are ſtill to be feen, and are called the Il. 
h:nfe Tower, from their having a ſpring in their 
ncighbourhood. When the wall came oppoſite to 
the rc{ervoir, it was carried quite acroſs the hill, 
having a gate on the top for making a communica- 
tion between the town and caſtle. In going down 


the hill, it went ſlanting in an oblique direction ta 


the firit angle in going down the Weſt-bow, where 
was a gate named the Upper-b:3v Port, one of the 
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hook of which {till remains. Thence it proceeded 
caſt ward, in ſuch a manner as would have cut off 
not oni all the Cowgate, but ſome part of the Par- 
liament-houſe; and being continued as far as the 
Mint-cloſe, it turned to the north-calt, and connect- 
ed itſelf with the buildings on the north fide of the 
high-ſtreet, where was the original Netherbow-port, 
about 50 yards weſt from that which afterwards 
went by the ſame name. 

Soon aſter the building of this wall, a ncw {treet 
was formed on the outſide of it, named the Cirrgates 
which, in the 16th century, became the reſidence of 
the nodvilitv, the ſenators of the college of juſtice, 
and other perſons of the firſt diſtinction. After the 
fatal battle of Flowden, however, the inhabitants of 
the Cowpgate became very anxious to have themſelves 
defended by a wall as well as the reſt. The wall of 
the city was therefore extended to its preſent Imits. 
This new wall begins on the ſouth-eait fide of the 
rock on which the caſtle is built, and to which the 
town-wall comes quite cloſe. From thence it de- 
ſcends obliquely to the Weſt-port; then aſcends 
part of a hill on the other fide, called the F7:gh 
Riges ; after which, it runs eaſtward with but little 
alteration in its courſe to the Briſto and Potterrow 
ports, and from thence to the Pleaſance. Here it 
takes a northerly direction, which it keeps from 
thence to the Cowgate-port z aſter which the inclo- 


ſure is completed to the Netherbow by the houtes 


of 5t Mary's wynd. The original Nethcerbow-port 
being found not well adapted for defence was pulled 
down, and a new one built in 1571, by the adba- 

rents 
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rents of Queen Mary. In 1605, the late handſome 
building was erected about 30 yards below the place 
where the former ſtood. It was two ſtories high, 
and had an elegant ſpire in the middle; but being 
thought to encumber the ſtreet, and the whole build- 
ing being in a crazy ſituation, it was pulled down 
by order of the magꝑiſtrates in 1764. 

In the original wall of Edinburgh, there was, as has 
been already obſerved, a port on the caſtle-hill. On 
the extenſion of the wall, after building the houſes 
in the Cowgate, this gate was pulled down. That 
in the upper or Weſt-bow ſtood for a much longer 
time, and was pulled down within the memory of 
ſome perſons lately or perhaps (till living. Beſides 
theſe, there was a third, about 50 yards above the 
head of the Canongate; but whether there were 
any more, is uncertain. The ports or gates of the 
new wall were, 1. The Heft-port, ſituated at the 
extremity of the Graſs- market; beyond which lies a 
ſuburb of the town and a borough of regality, called 
Portfourgh. Next to this is a wicket, ſtruck out of 
the town-wall in 1744, for the purpoſe of making 
an eaſier communication between the town and the 
public walks in the meadows, than by Briſto-port. 
The next to this was Bri/lo-port, built in 1515; be- 
yond which lies a fuburb called Brifto-freet. At a 
ſmall diſtance from Briſto was the Pztter-row Port, 
which took this name from a manufactory of earth- 
en ware in the neighbourhood. Formerly it was 
called Kirk of Field Port. Between this and the 
Cowgate-port ſtood another, called St Maury n 
Port, which extended from cat to welt acroſs the 
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foot of the Pleaſance, and which was demoliſhed 
only ſince the middle of the laſt century.—Cloſe to 
the middle of this ſtood the Corgate-Pzrt; which 
opened a communication between the Cowgate and 
St Mary's Wynd, and the Pleaſance.— The Nether- 
bow Port has been already ſpoken of.—At the foot 
of Leith-wynd was another gate, known by the 
name of Leith-wynd Port, and within it was a 
wicket giving acceſs to the church of "Trinity Col- 
lege, and which till remains. At the foot of Hal- 
keriton's wynd was another, which, as well as the 
former, was built about the year 1560. Both of 


of thefe were pulled down ſome years ago, and all 


the reſt in 1785.— Another ſtill remains at the foot 
of the Canongate, known by the name of the Water 
gate. 

For 250 years the city of Edinburgh occupied the 
fame ſpace of ground, and it is but very lately that 
its limits have been fo conſiderably enlarged. In the 
middle of the 16th century, it is deſcribed as extend- 
ing in length about an Italian mile, and about half as 
much in breadth z which anſwers very nearly to its 


| preſent limits, the late enlargements only excepted. 


This ſpace of ground, however, was not at that 
time occupicd in the manner it is at preſent. The 
houſes were neither ſo high nor ſo crowded upon 
cach other as they are now. 'This was a conſe- 
quence of the number of inhabitants increaſing, 
which has occaſioned the raiſing of the houſes to 
ſuch an height as is perhaps not to be paralleled in 
any other part of the worid. Till the time of the 
Reformation, the burying-ground of the city ex- 

tended 
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tended over all the ſpace occupied by the Parlia- 
ment- ſquare, and from thence to the Cow gate. 
The land; lying to the ſouthward cf the Cowgate 
were chic!ly laid ont in gardens belonging to the 
convent of Biackfriars, and the church of St Mary 
in the Field. Iheſe extended almoſt from the Plea- 
{ance to the Potterrow-port. From the Briſto to the 
Weſt port, the ground was laid out in gardens be- 
longing to the Gray-friars. The magittrates, on 
their application to Queen Mary, obtaincd a grant 
of the Gray-friars gardens for a burying-place ; for 
which it was given as a rcaſon, that they were ſome- 
what diſtant from the town. Here, however, it 
muſt be underſtood, that thefe gardens were diſtant 
from the houſes, and not without the walls; for 
they had been incloſed by them long before. In 
the time of James I. the houſes within the walls 
ſcem to have been, in general, if not univerſally, 
covered with thatch or broom, and not above 20 
feet high. Even in the year 1621, theſe roofs were 
fo common, that they were prohibited by act of Par- 
lament, in order to prevent accidents from fire. In 
the middle of the laſt century, there were neither 
courts nor ſquares in Edinburgh. The Parliament 
cloſe or ſquare is the oldeſt of this kind in the city. 
Miln's ſquare, James's court, &c. were built long 
after; and Argyle's and Brown's ſquares witkin 
theſe 50 years. 


New Towns. 
Tre New Town was projected in the year 17523 


but as the mag'ſtrates cculd not then procure an 
D extenſ.on 
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extenſion of the royalty, the exccution of the deſign 
was ſuſpended for ſome time. In 1767, an att was 
obtained, by which the royalty was extended over 
the fields to the northward of the city; upon 
which advertiſements were publiſhed by the magi- 
ſtrates, deſiring proper plans to be given in. Plans 
were given in accordingly, and that deſigned by Mr 
James Craig architect was adopted. Immediately 
afterwards, people were invited to purchaſe lots 
from the town-council z and ſuch as purchaſed be- 
came bound to conform to the rules of the plan. 
In the mean time, however, the town-council had 
ſecretly reſerved to themſelves a privilege of depart- 
ing from their own plan; which they afterwards 
made uſe of in ſuch a manner as produced a lau- 
ſuit. According to the plan held forth to the pur- 
chaſers, a canal was to be made through the place 
where the north loch had-been, and the bank on 
the north ſide of it laid out in terraces : but inſtead 
of this, by an act of council, liberty was reſerved 
to the town to build upon this ſpot 3 and therefore, 
when many gentlemen had built gentecl houſes in 
the new town, on faith of the plan, they were ſur- 
priſed to find the ſpot appointed for terraces and a 
canal, beginning to be covered with mean irregular 
buildings, and work-houſes for tradeſmen. This 
deviation was immediately complained of; but as 
the magiſtrates ſhowed no mclination to grant any 
redreſs, a proſecution was commenced againſt them 
before the Lords of Seſſion. In that court the 
cauſe was given againſt the puriuers, who there- 
upon appealed to the Houſe of Lords. Here the 


ſentence 
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ſentence of the Court of Seffion was reverſed, and 
the cauſe remitted to the conſideration of their 
Lordſhips. At laſt, after an expenſive conteſt, 
matters were accommodated. The principal term of 
accommodation was, that ſome part of the ground 
was to be laid out in terraces and a canal; but the 
time of difpoſing it in that manner was reſerved 
to the Lord Preſident of the Court of Scfhon, and 
the Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer. The fail 
of part of the bridge, hereafter mentioned, proved a 
very conſiderable difulvantage to the new town; 
as it neceſſarily induced a ſuſpicion, that the paſſage, 
by means of the bridge, could never be rendered 
ſafe. An overiight of the magiſtrates proved of 
more eſſential detriment. A piece of ground lay to 
the ſouthward of the old town, in a fitnation very 
proper for building. This the magitt-ates had an 
opportunity of purchaſing for 120 l.; which, huw= 
ever, they neglected, and it was bought by a pri- 
vate pero, who immediately feued it cut in lots 
for building, as has been already mentioned. The 
magiſbrates then began to fee the conſequence; 
namely, that this ſpot being free from the duties 
to which the royalty of Edinburgh is ſubject, peo- 
ple would chooſe to reſide there rather than in the 
New Town. Upon this they offered the purchaſer 
2009 l. for the ground for which he had paid 1200 l.; 
but as he demanded 20,000 |. the bargain did not 


take place. Notwithſtanding theſe diſcouragements, 


the New Town is now almott finiſhed ; and, from 
the advantages of its ſituation, and its being built ac- 
cording to a regular plan, it hath undoubtedly a ſu- 
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periority over any city in Britain. By its ſituation. 
however, it is remarkably expoſed to ſtorms of wind. 
which, at Edinburgh, ſometimes rage with uncom- 
mon violence. 

It has three ſtreets, almoſt a mile in length, run- 
ning from eaſt to weſt, interſected with croſs ſtreets at 
proper diſtances. "The moſt northerly, called Que 
i3ireet, is 100 feet broad, and commands an exten- 
live proſpect of the Forth, the country of Fife, and 
the ſhipping in the river. That called Gezrge's Street, 
which is in the middle, is no leſs than 115 feet wide. 
Tt is terminated at each end by two very elegant and 
extenſive ſquares; that on the eaſt end is called $S: 
Andrew's Square; the other, though not yet finiſhed, 
nor indeed begun, is to be named Charlott“: Square. 
Prince's ſtreet is the moſt ſoutherly, and extends 
from the northern extremity of the bridge, quite to 
the weſt end of the town ; though, as that is not yet 
finiſhed, we cannot ſay whether it will be done ex- 
ackly according to the plan laid down, as there has 
been a propoſal made by a private perſon, of conti- 
nuing the whole a conſiderable way farther to the 
weſtward, to end in a circus. The reaſon given for 
this propoſed innovation is, that the road to Glaſ- 
Low and other parts in the weſt, will thus be ren- 
dered more caſy, as it will then ly along the New 
Bridge, over the Water of Leith at Bell's mills, 


vhich is much more convenient than that juſt now 


in uic. 

'The moſt remarkable public buildings in Edin- 
burgh are: 
Tur 
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- Tne Casrrr. 


Tr13 fortreſs ſtands on a high rock, acet ſſible only 
on the eait fide. On all others it is very ſtern, and in 
ſome places perpendicular. It is about 300 ſcet 
high from its baſe : ſo that, before the invention of 
artillery, it might well have been deemed impreg- 
nable; though the event ſhowed that it was not. 
he entry to this fortreſs, is defended by an outer 
barrier of palliſadoes; within this is a dry ditch, 
drav/-brid:z2, and gate, defended by two batterics 
which flank it; and the whole is commanded by an 
half- moon mounted with braſa carnon, carrying balis 
of 12 pounds. Beyond theſe are two gate-ways, 
the firſt of which is very ſtrong, and has two port- 
culliſes. Immediately beyond the ſccond gate-way, 
on the right hand, is a battery mounted with brass 
cannon, carrying balls of 12 and 18 pounds weight. 

On the north fide, are a mortar and fome gun bat- 
teries. The upper part of the caille contains a half- 
moon battery, a chapel, a parade for exerciſe, and a 
number of houſes in the form of a fquare, vruich are 
laid out in barracks for the oficers. Beſtues theſe, there 
are other barracks ſuſheient to contain 1050 men; 
a pov der magazine, bomb proof; a grand arſenal 
capable of containing 8000 ſtand of arms; and other 
apartments for the ſame uſe, which can contain 
22, ooo more: ſo that 30,000 ſtand of arms may be 
conveniently lodged in this caſtle.— On the eaſt fide 
of the fquare above mentioned, were furmerly royal 
apartments; in one of which King James WI. was 
D 3 born, 
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born, and which is ſtill ſhown to thoſe who viſit the 
caſtle. In another, the regalia of Scotland were de- 
polited on the 26th of March 1707, and are ſaid to 
be {tilt kept there; but they are never ſhown to any 
body. Hence a ſuſpicion has ariſen, that they have 
been carried to London; which is the more conſirm- 
ed, as the keeper of the jewel-office in the tower of 
London thows a crown which he calls that of Scot- 
land; and it is certain, that the door of what is 
called the Cromun-ruom, has not been publicly known 
to be opened ſince the union. 

The governor of the caſtle is generally a noble- 
man, whoſe place is worth about 10001. a-year 
and that of deputy-governor, 500 l. This laſt re- 
{des in the houſe appointed for the governor, as the 
Litter never inhabits it. There is alſo a fort-major, 
2 ſtore-keeper, maſter gunner, and chaplain : but as 
this laſt does not reſide in the caſtle, worſhip is ſel- 
dom performed in the chapel. The Parliament- 
Houſe was formerly included in the great ſquare on 
the top, and the royal gardens were in the marſh, 
afterwards called the North-loch ; the King's ſtables 
being on the ſouth ſide, where the houſes ſtill re- 
tain the name, and the place where the barns were 
Rill retain the name of Caſtle-barns. 

The caſtle is defended by a company of invalids, 
and four or five hundred men, belonging to ſome 
marching regiment, though itcan accommodate 1000, 
as above mentioned; and this number has been ſome- 
times kept in it. Its natural ſtrength of ſituation 
was not ſufficient to reader it impregnable, even be- 
fore the invention of artjllery, as we have already 
obſerved ; 
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obſerved z much leſs would it be capable of ſecuring 
it againſt the attacks of a modern army well provided 
with cannon. It could not in all probability with- 
ſtand, even for a few hours, a well directed bombard- 
ment: for no part but the powder magazine is ca- 
pable of reſiſting thoſe deſtruftive machines; and 
the ſplinters from the rock, on which the caſtle is 
built, could not fail to render them ſtill more for- 
midable. Beſides, the water of the well, which 1s 
very bad, and drawn up from a depth of 100 feet, 
is apt to ſubſide on the continued diſcharge of ar- 
tillery, which produces a concuſſion in the rock. 


Tre TorBooTH. 


Tre Talboath was erected in 1561, not for the 
purpoſes merely of a priſon, but like wiſe for the ac- 
commodation of the parhament and other courts ;, 
but it has ſince become ſo very unfit for any of theſe 
purpoſes, that it is now propckd to pull it down, 
and rebuild it in ſome other place; eſpecially as it is 
very inconvenient m its prefent ſituation, on account 
of its incumbering the ftreet. Fhe provoſt is cap- 
tain of the tolbooth, with a gaoler under him: and 
the latter has a monoply of all the provifions for the 
prifoners : a circumitance which muſt certainly be 
conſidered as 2 grizvous oppreſſion ; thoſe who are 
leaſt able to purchaſe them, being thus obliged to 
do ſo at the higheſt price. There is a chaplain who 
has a falary of 30 J. a-year, 


THe 
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Tar PantiamexT Hous:r. 


Tur Parliament Houſe, in the great hall of whiclz 
the Scottiſh Parliament uſed to aſſemble, is a magni- 
ficent building. The hall is 123 feet long, and 42 
brozd, with a fine arched roof of oak, painted and 
giided. In this the lawyers and agents now attend the 
courts, and ſingle juclges fit to determine cauſes in the 
firſt inſtance, or to prepare them for the whole court, 
who fit in an inner rocm formerly appropriated to 
the privy- council. In a nich of the wall is placed a 
fine marble ſtatue of Preſident Forbes, erected at 
the expence of the Faculty of Advocates. There are 
alſo full length portraits of King William III. Queen 
Mary his conſort, and Queen Anne, all done by Sir 
Godfrey Knelier ; alſo of George I. John Duke of 
Argyle, and Archibald Duke of Argyle, by Mr Aik- 
man of Cairney. 

Above ſtairs are the C:urt of Z#:chequer and Trea- 
ry Chamber, with the different oiliices belonging 
to that department; and below is one of the moit 
valuable liberaries in Great Britain, belonging to the 
faculty of advocates. Beſides 30, 00 printed vo- 
lumes, there are many ſcarce and valuable manu- 
ſcripts, medals, and coins: here is alto an entire 
mummy in its original cheſt, preſented to the faculty 
(at the expence of 300 l.) by the Earl of Morton, 
late preſident of the royal ſociety. As theſe rooms 
are immediately below the hall where the parliament 
ſat, they are ſubject to 2 ſearch by the Lord High 
Conſtable of Scotland cver ſince the gun-powder 
plot; 
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plot; and this is ſpeciſicd in the gift from the city 
to the faculty. This library was founded in the 
vear 1682, by Sir George Mackenzie lord advocate. 
Among other privileges, it is entitied to a copy of 
every bovk enter :d in ftationer'; hall. B-fore the 
great door is a noble equeſtrian ſtatue of Charles II. 
the proportions of which are reckoned exceedingly 
ſaſt. Over the entrance are the arms cf Scotland, 
with Mercy and Truth en each ſide for ſupporters. 
TLe Ci of S. ſiau, the fupreme tribunal in Scot- 
land, conſſts of 15 judges, who fit on a circular 
bench, clothed in purple robes turned up with crime 
fon velvet. Six of thcie are Lords of the Juſticiary, 
and go the circuit twice a-year z but, in that capacity, 
they wear ſcarlet robes turned up with white ſattin. 


Tu Covxcirt CuaunrmR. 


AnjoiniNG to the Parllament-houſe, upon the 
north-weit corner, there is a large hall, fitted up 
for the azcommo:lation of the magiſtrates and town= 
council: Here the Council hold their meetings; 
and a magiſtrate attends daily, for the diſcuſſion of 
all matters relative to the policg of the citv. 


ST CILISs's Cuuncn. 


St Giles's Church is a beautiful Gothic building, 
meaſuring in length 206 feet. At the weſt end, 
its breadth is 110; in the middle, 129; and at the 
eaſt 
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caſt end, 76 feet. It has a very elevated ſituation, 
and is adorned with a lofty ſquare tower; from the 
des and corners of which rife arches of figured 
ſtone-work; thei: meeting with each other in the 
midcie, complete the figure of an imperial crown, 
the top of which terminates in a pointed ſpire. 
The whole height of this tower is 161 feet. 

This is the moſt ancient church in Edinburgh. 
Frem a paſſage in an old author called Simmer DE“ i- 
men, ſome conjecture it to have been built before 
the year 854; but we do not find expreis mention 
made of it before 1359. The tutelar faint of this 
church, and of Edinburgh, was St Giles, a native 
of Greece, He lived in the ſixth century, and was 
deſcended of an: illuſtrious family. On the death 
of his parents, he gave all his eſtate to the poor; 
and travelled into France, where he retired into a 
wilderneſs near the conſlux of tlie Rhone with the 
ſea, and continued there three years. Having ob- 
t:ined the reputation of extraordinary ſanctity, vari- 
cus miracles were attributed to him; and he found- 
ed a monaſtery in Languedoc, known long after by 
the name of St G:ief5.—In the reign of James II. 
Mr Preſton of Gorton, a gentleman whoſe deſcen- 
dants till poſſeſs an eſtate in the county of Edin- 
burgh, got poTeihon of the arm of this faint 3 which 
relic he bequenthed to the church of Edinburgh. In 
gratitude for this donation, the magiſtrates granted 
a charter in favour of Mr Preſton's heirs, by which 
the neareſt heir of the name of Preſton was entitled 
to carry it in all proceilions. At the fame time, 
the magiſtrates obliged themſelves to found an altar 

in 
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in the church of St Giles's, and appoint a chaplain 
for celebrating an annual maſs for the ſoul of Mr 
Preſton z and likewiſe, that a tablet, containing his 
arms, and an account of his pious donation, ſhould 
be put up in the chapel.—St Giles's was firit ſimply 
a pariſh- church, of which the biſhop of Landisfarn, 
or Holy Ifland, in the county of Northumberland, 
was patron. He was ſucceeded in the patronage by 
the abbot and canons of Dunfermline, and they by 
the magiſt rates of Edinburgh. In 1466, it was erect- 
ed into a collegiate church by James III. 

At the Reformation, the church was, for the 
greater convenience, divided into ſeveral parts. The 
four principal ones are appropriated to divine wor- 
ſhip ; the leſſer ones to other purpoſes. The chief 
of theſe diviſions is called the 


* 


New Chuck. 


Tuts Church has been lately repaired and new 
feated. There is a very elegant and finely orna- 
mented feat for his majeſty, with a canopy ſupport- 
ed by four Corinthian pillars, decorated in high 
taſte. This ſeat is uſed by the king's commiſſioner 
during the time the General Aſſembly fits. On the 
right hand is a feat for the Lord High Conſtable of 
Scotland, whoſe office it is to keep the peace with- 
in doors in his Majeſty's preſence; it being the duty 
ct the Earl! Marthal to do the ſame without. The 
ſeats belonging to the Lords of Council and Seſſion, 
are on the right ct the Lord High Conſtable; and 

on 
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on the left of the throne, was a ſeat for the Lord 
High Chancellor of Scotland ; but that office being 
now abolithed, the ſeat is occupied by others. On 
the left of this fit the Barons of Exchequer; and, 
to the left of them, the Lord Provoſt, Magiſtratea, 
and 'Town-Council. The pulpit, King's feat, and 
galleries, are covered with crimſon velvet, with 
gold and ſilk fringes. 


Tre Orp Cnukcs. 


Tur central part of St Giles is fitted up as a 
place of worſhip, for the accommodation of the citi- 


zens, and called the Old Church. 


Tae ToLngoran Cuvkcir. 


Ueo the reformation, the preſbyterians conceir- 
ed an immoderate averſion at beſtowing the names 
of any of the ſaints upon their churches ; but diſ- 
tinguiſhed them by ſome circumſtance reſpecting 
the time or manner of erection, of vicinity, &c. 
This church accordingly, which occupies the ſouth- 
weſt quarter of St Giles's, from its vicinity to the 
priſon houſe, was termed the Tolbooth church. 


Happow's-RoLE ChHurcn. 


Tuis occupies the north weſt part of St Giles 
It was not fitted up as a place of worthip till A. D. 


1699. 
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4609. It takes the name of Hehe from its 
having been made a priſon in which a geatleman of 
the name of Haddow was long confincd. 


At the time of the Reformation, too, the religi- 
ous utenſils belonging to this church were feized by 
the magiſtrates. They were, — St Giles 's arm, en- 
mrincd in filver, weighing five pounds thret ounces 
and a half; a filver chalice, or communion cup, 
weighing 23 ounces; the great enchariſt or commu- 
nion cup, with gilden ** and ſtoncs; two cruets of 
25 OUNCLS 3 a golden bell, with a heart, of four ounces 
and a half; a golden unicorn a golden pix, to keep 
the hoſt; a ſmall golden heart with two pearls; a 
diamond ring; a ſilver chalice, patine, and ſpcon, of 
32 ounces and a half: a communion table-cloth of 
gold brocade; S/ Giles coat, wich a little piece of red 
velvet which hung at his feet; a round f lxer eubariſt; 
two filver cenſers, of three pounds fifteen onnces ; 
a filver ſhip for incenſe ; a large filver croſs, with its 
baſe, weighing fixteen ks thirteen o unces and a 
half; a triangular ſilver lamp; two flrer candleſticks 
of fon pounds three ounces z other two, of eight 
pounds thirtee:: o ices; a ſilver chalice gilt, of 20 0un- 
ces and a half; a ſilver chalice and croſs, of 75 ounces; 
beſides the prieſts robes, and other veſt ments, of gold 
brocade, crimſon velvet embroidered with gold, and 
and green damaſk.—T" ele were all fold, and part of 

the money applied to the repairs of the church 3 the 
the re{t was added to the funds cf the corporation. 

Ingghe ſtcevle of St Giles's church are three very 
large bells and ſome fmaller ones. There are alſo a 
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fet of muſic bells, which play every day betweerr 
one and two o'clock, or at any time in the caſe of 
| rejoicings. 

1 The aiſle of St Giles's church is fitted up with 
ſ-ats for the general aſſembly who mect here; and 
there is a throne for his majeſty's commiſlioner with 
a canopy of crimſon filk damaſk, having the king's 
arms, embroidered with gold, preſented by the late 
Lord Cathcart to his ſueceſſor in office. In this church 
13 a monument dedicated to the memory of Lord 
Napier, baron of Merchiſton, well known as the 
inventor of logarithms; a ſecond to the Earl of 
Murray, regent of Scotland, during the minority of 
James VI.; and a third to the great Marquis cf 
Montroſe. 
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SicNr-Orricx. 


Turnxr is a hall in the Writers Court belonging 
to the clerks to his majeſty's ſignet, where there is 
alfo an office for the buſineſs of the ſignet. Ihe office 
of keeper of the ſignet is very lucrative, and he is 
allowed a depute and clerks under him. Before any 
one enters into this ſociety he muſt attend the col- 

lege for two years, and ferve five years as an ap- 
prentice to one of the ſociety. There is a good li- 
brary belonging to this hall, which is rapidly m- 
creaſing, as every one who enters muſt pay 10l. to- 
wards it. Ile pays alſo 100l. of Prentice ſce, and 


1090]. when he enters. 
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Tur Exchaxcx. 


- 

Tur Exchange is a large and elegant building, with 
a court of about go feet ſquare in the middle. On the 
north fide are piazzas, wW people Ft walk unger 
cover, the other three g lag out in ſhops; but 
the merchants have ade uſe of it to meet in, 
ſtill ſtanding in the-ſtreet as formerly. "The back part 
of the building is uſed for the generg} Cr/icm-houſe of 
Scotland, where the commiſſioners meet to tranſac 
bufineſs. They have above 20 offices for the diifer- 
ent departments, to which the acccis is by a hang- 
ing ſtair Go feet in height. In Jooking over the 
windoww he forc he afcends this ſtair, a ſtranger is 
ſurpriſed to find himfelf already 40 fret from the 
ground, which is owing to the declivity on which 
the exchange is built. Tor the culom-houſe rooms 
the city receives a rent of 11. per dav. 

The Triuftees Office for the improvement of fiſh- 
eries and manufactures in Scotland, is in the ſoutli- 
weſt corner of the Exchange; the fund under their 
management being part of the equivalent moner 
given to Scotland at the Union. Ibis is diſtributed 
in premiums amongſt thoſe who appear to have 
made any conſiderable improvement in the arts. 


Tak NorTHu BRIper. 


Tux Nertb Bridge, which forms the main paſſage 


of communication betwixt the Old and New Towns, 
. E 2 Was 
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Was founded, as has alreidy been obſerved, in 1763, 
by Provoſt Drummond ; but the contract for build- 
ing it was not ſigned till Auguſt 21ſt 1765. The 
architect was Mr William Myine, who agreed with 
the town-council of Edinburgh to ſiniſh the work for 
10, 140 J. ant to upholꝗ ; for 10 years. It was alto 
to be ſiniihed before 1769: but on the 
3d of Auguſt that year, e work was nearly 
complet:d, the vaults and fide-walls on the fouth 
fell down, and five people were buried in the ruins. 
This mizfortune was occaſioned by the foundation 
having becn laid, not upon the ſolid earth, but upon 
the rubbiſh of the houſes which had long before been 
built on the norih fide of the high- ſtreet, and which 
had been thrown out into the hollow to the north- 
ward. Of this rubbiſh there were no lefs than eight 
feet between the foundation of the bebe and the 
ſolid earth. Eeſides this QUeficiency in the founda- 
ion, an unmenſc toad ef earth, which had been laid 
over the vauits and arches, in order to raiſe the bridge 
to a proper level, had no doubt contributed to pro- 
duce the eataſtrophie above mentioned, The bridge 
was repaired, by pulling donn fone parts of the 
fide-wa!ls, and af.crwzrds rebuilding them; ſtrength- 
cning them in otiers with chamebarsz removing the 
quantity of earth uid upon the vaults, and ſupplying 
its place with hollow arch, Ce. Ihe whole was 
zu ported at the ſouth en! by very ſtrong buttreſſes 
ani counterforts en euch ide; but en the north it 
Has O11! iy a [12 le i port. Fic Hole length of the 
5 ac from th. Hieh⸗ tircet in the Od Town, to 
Prircc':- Are: in thac Now, is 1125 fect x the total 
length 
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length of the piers and arches is 310 feet. The 
width of the three great arches is 72 feet each; of 
the picrs, 13 one half feet; and of the ſmall arches, 
cach 20 feet. The height f the great arches, from 
the top of the parapet to the baſe, is 63 feet; the 
bread:h of the bridge within the wall over the arches, 
13 40 feet, and the breadth at each end 50 feet. On 
the fouthern extremity of this br:i}pe ſtands the Ge- 
ncral Poſt Office for Scotland; a neat plain building, 
with a proper number of apartments for he buſineſs, 
and a liouſe for the ſceretary. 

The communication betwixt the two towns by 
m-:ans of this bridge, though very complete and con- 
vement for ſuch as lived in certain parts of either, 
was yet found inſuſheieut for thoſe who inhabited 
the weſtern dittricts. Another bridge being there- 
fore neceſſary, it was propoſed to fill up the valley 
occaſionally with the rubbiſh dug out in making the 
foundations of houfes in the New Torn; and fo 
great was the quantity, that this was accomplithed 
ſo as to be fit for the patiage of carriages in little 
more than four years and a half. 


Tur THEATRE, 


STanDs oppoſite to the Regiſter Office, in the 
middle of Shakeſpeare Square. The building is 
plain on the outſide, but elegantly fitted up within, 
and is generally open three days in the week, and 
when full, will draw about 1501. a night; fo that 
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the manager generally finds himſelf well rewarded 
when he can procure good actors. 

Entertainments of the dramatic kind came very 
early into fathion in this country. They were at 
firſt only repreſentations of religious ſubjects, and 
pecuharly deſigned to advance the intereſts of reli- 
gion; the clergy being the compoſers, and Sunday 
the principal time of exhibition. In the 16th cen- 
tury, the number of play-houſes was fo great, that it 
was complained of as a nuiſance, not only in Edin- 
burgh, but throughout the kingdom. "They ſoon 
degenerated from their original inſtitution z and the 
plays, inſtead of being calculated to inſpire devotion, 
became filled with all manner of buffoonry and in- 
decency. After the Reformation, the Preſbyterian 
clergy complained of theſe indecencies; and being 
actuated by a ſpirit of violent zeal, anathematized 
every kind of theatrical repreſentation whatever. 
King James VI. compelled them to paſs from their 
cenſures againſt the ſtage; but in the time of Charles]. 
when fanaticiſm was carried to the utmoſt length at 
which perhaps it was poſſible for it to arrive, it can- 
not be ſuppoſed that ſtage plays would be tolerated. 
It ſeems, however, that amuſements of this kind 
were again introduced at Edinburgh, about the year 
1634, when the Duke of York kept his court there. 
His reſidence at Edinburgh drew off one half of the 
London company, and plays were acted in Edin- 
buch for ſome little time. The misfortunes at- 
teiding the Duke York, however, and the eſtabliſh- 
mit of the Preſbyterian religion, (the genius of 
which is unfavourable to amulcments of this kind), 
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ſoon put a ſtop to the progreſs of the ſtage, and no 
theatrical exhibition was heard of in Edinburgh, till 
after the year 1715. The firſt adventurer was Sig- 
nora Violante, an Italian, remarkable for feats of 
ſtrength, tumbling, &c. In this way the firſt ex- 
hibited in a houſe at the foot of Carruber's Cloſe, 
which has fince been employed by diiferent ſectaries 
for religious purpoſes. Meeting with good ſucceſs, 
ſhe ſoon invited a company of comedians from Lon- 
don; and theſe being alſo well received, Edinburgh 
continued for ſome years to be entertained with the 
performances of a ſtrolling company, who viſited it 
annually. Becoming at lait, however, obnoxious to 
the clergy, they were, in 1727, prohibited by the ma- 
giſtrates from acting within their jurifdiction. But 
this interdict was ſuſpended by the Court of Seſſion, 
and the players continued to perform as uſual. 

Still, however, theatrical entertainments were but 
rare. 'The town was vilited by itinerant companies 
only once in two or three years. They performed 
in the Taylors Hall in the Cowgate z which, when 
the houſe was full, would have drawn (at the rate of 
28. 6d. for pit and boxes, and 18. 6d. for the gal- 
lery) gol. or 45 l. a night. About this time an act 
of parliament was paſſed, prohibiting the exhibition 
of plays, except in a houſe licenſed by the king. Of 
this the preibytery of Edinburgh immedately laid 
hold; and at their own expence brought an action 
on the ſtatute againſt the players. The cauſe was 
by the Court of Seſſion decided againſt the players; 
who thereupon applied to parliament for a bill, to 
enable his majeſty to licenſe a theatre in Edinburgh. 

Againſt 
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Ag1inſt this bill petitions were preſented in 1739 to 
the houſe of commons, by the magiſtrates and town- 
council, the principal and profeſſors of the univer- 
ſity, and the dean of guild and his council; in con- 
ſequence of which, the affair was dropped. All this 
oppoſition, however, contributed in reality to the 
ſucceſs of the players; for the ſpirit of party being 
excited, a way of evading the act was caſily found 
out, and the houſe was frequented more than uſual, 
inſomuch that the Taylors Hail was found inſuilicient 
to contain the number of ſpectators. 

The comedians now fell out among therfelves, 
and a new playhouſe was erected in the Canongate, 
in the year 1746. The conſequence of ulis was, 
that the old one in the Taylors Hall became entirely 
deſerted; and, through bad conduct, the managers of 

the new theatre ſoon found themſelves greatly invol- 

ved. At laſt, a rict enſuing through diſſenſions a- 

mong the performers, the playhouſe was totally de- 

moliſhed. When the extennon of the royalty over 

the ſpot where the New Town is built was obtained, 

a clauſe was likewite added to the bill, enabling his 

- Mijefty to licenſe a theatre in Edinburgh. This was 

>. Brained, and thus the oppoſition of the clergy for 

over filenced. But, notwithſtanding this, the 1igh 

price paid by the managers to the patentee, being no 

leſs than 500 guineas annually, prevented them ef- 

fectually from decorating the houſe as they would 

otherwiſe have done, or even from always retaining 

| good actors in their ſervice; by which means the 

i ſucceſs of the Edinburgh theatre has not been fo 
great as might have been expected. 
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Turk AMPHIPHEATRE. 4 


Tris building is erccted not far from the Theatre, 
on the rcad to Leith; and was opened in 1790, for 
equeſtrian exhibitions, pantomime entertainmenta, 
dancing, and tumbling. The circus is Co feet dia- 
m-tzr, and will hold about 1509 fpeftators. The 
Ampinbeatre is alio employed as a riding-ſ{chool, 
ners ladies and gentiemen are taught eque{trian 
exereiics. 


Tak Rrc:isren Orrics. 


Titts work was firſt ſuggeſted by the late Earl of 
Morton, lord-regiſter of Scodland, with a view to 
prevent the danger which attended the uſual me- 
thod of keeping the public records. In former 
times, indeed, theſe ſuffered from a variety of ac- 
cidents, Edward I. carried ofF or deſtroyed molt of 
them, in order to prevent any marics of the former 
independency of the nation from r2maiming to poſ- 
terity. Afterwards Cromwell ſpoiled this nation of 
its records, moſt of which were tent to the tower of 
London. At the time of the Reſtoration, many cf 
them were ſent down agaia by leaz bit one of the 
veſicls was ſhipwrecked, and the records brought by 
the other have ever frace been left in the greateſt 
contultion. The Larl of Morton taxing this into 
conſideration, obtained from hi: N eſty grant 
of 12, 00 l. out of the forfeited eſtates, for the pur- 
pole of building a regiſter-ollice, or houle for keep- 
ing 
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ing the records, and diſpoſing them in proper order. 
The foundation was laid on the 27th of June 1774, 
by Lord Frederic Campbell, Lord-Regiſter, Mr Mont- 
gomery of Stanhope, Lord Advocate, and Mr Miller 
of Barſkimming, Lord Juitice-clerk; three of the truſ- 
tees appointed by his Majeſty for executing the work. 
The ceremony was performed under a diſcharge of 
artillery, in preſcnce of the judges of the courts of 
ſeikon and exchequer, and in the fight of a multi- 
tude of ſpedtators. A brafs plate was put into the 
found ation-ſtone with the following inicription :; 
Corriavannis TanuLts PUBLIiCis POSITUM EST, 
ANNO MO, PCCLERIV, MUNITICENTIA OPTIMI ET PE 
TIS512i1 PRINCIPES GRG TERTIL. In a glaſs vals 
hermcoricaily ſealed, which is. alſo placed in tho foun- 
dation-!tone, are depoſited ſpecimens of the dide- 
rent coins of his preſent Majcity. 

The ſront of tac building directly faces the bridge, 
extends irom eaſt to weit 200 feet, and is 40 fet 
back from the line cf Prigcc's-ſtrect. In tive middle 
of the front is a fmall projection of thre winde ws 
in breadth. H-re is a pediunent, lñaring in its centre 
the arms of Great Britain, and the hel i fupporte 
ed by four Corintiian pilaltres. At cache ena 12 a 
tower projecting beyond the reſt of the building, 

aving a Venetian window in front, and a cur a 
on the top. The front is crnamented from en co 
end with a beautiful Corinthian entablature. In te 
centre of the building is a dome of wooden work 
covered with lead. The inſide forms a iiloon 50 
fect diametcr and 80 high, lighted at top hy 2 cop- 
per window 15 feet in diameter. Round die wheie 
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is a hanging gallery of ſtone, with an iron balluſtrade, 
winch affords conveniency for preſſes in the walls 
tor keeping the records. The whole number of a- 
partments is 973 all of which are vaulted beneath, 
and warmed with fire-places. This building, which 
is the moſt beautiful of Mr Adams's deſigns, has 
been exccuted in a ſubſtantial manner, in about 16 
years, at the expence of near 40, oco l. and is one of 
the principal ornaments of the city. A ferjeant's 
guard is placed here from the caſtle, for the further 
protection of the records. It 1s intended to place a 
ſtatue of his preſent Majeſty in the front of the build- 
ing, with the lion and unicorn above the centinels 
boxes. The lord-regiſter has the direction of the 
whole, and the principal clerks of Seſſion are his 
deputes. Theſe have a great number of clerks under 
them, for carrying on the buſineſs of the Court of 
Seſſion. The Lord-regiiter is a miniſter of ſtate in 
this country. He formerly collected the votes of 
the parliament of Scotland, and ſtill collects thoſe of 
the peers at the election of 16 to repreſent them in 
Parliament. 


Tre Sourn BaiDGE. 


Tur Sæuth Bridge is directly oppoſite to the other, 
ſo as to make but one ſtreet, croſing that called 
the FHigh-/treet at right angles. It conſiſts of 19 
_ arches of different ſizes: but only one of them is 
viſible, vs. the large one over the Cowgate ; and e- 
ven this is ſmall, in compariton with thoſe of the 
Nortin 
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North Bridge, being vo more than 30 feet wide and 
31 feet high. On the ſouth it terminates at the Uni- 
verſity on one had, and the Roval Infirmary on the 
other. The Tron Church, properly called Chr: 
Church, ſtands at the northern extremity, facing the 
High-ſtreet, and in the middle of what is now call- 
ed Hunter's Szuare, in memory of the late worthy 
chief magiſtrate who planned thei improvements, 
but did not live to fee them executed. On the welt 
fide of this ſquare the Merchant Company have 
built 2 very handſome hall for the occafional meet- 
ings of their members. This bridge was created 
with a deſign to give an eaſy acceſs to the great 
number of ſtreets and ſquares on the ſouth fide, as 
well as to the country on that quarter from whence 
the city is ſupplied with coals. The {treet on the 
top is ſuppoſed to be as regular as any in Europe; 
every houie being of the ſame dimenſons, excepting 
that between every two of the ordinary conſtru ion 
there is one with a pediment on the top, in order to 
prevent that ſameneſs of appearance which would 
otherwiſe take place. So great was the rage for pur- 
chaſing ground on each fide of this bridge for bnil4- 
ing, that the areas ſold by public auction at 50 l. per 
foot in front. By this the community will undoubt- 
edly be conſiderable gainers; and the proprietors 
hope to indemnify themſelves for their extraordinary 
Expence by the vaſt ſale of goods ſuppoſed to attend 
the ſhops in that part of the town; though this ſeems 
fomewhat more dubious than the former. 


Tur 
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Tax Coxcrrr Farr. 


Tarr Concert Hull, called 2lfo & Cecilie Hall, 
ſtands in Niddery's Street; and was built in 1752, 
after the model of the great opera-theatre in Parma. 
The plan was drawn by Sir Robert Mylne, architect 
of Blackfriars bridge. "The muſical room is of an 
oval form, the ceiling being a concave elliptical dome, 
lighted from the top by a lanthorn. The ſcats are 
ranged in the form of an amphitheatre ; and are ca- 
pable of containing 500 perſons, beſides leaving a 
large area in the middle of the room. The orcheſ- 
tra is at the upper end, and is terminated by an ele- 
gant organ. 

The muſical ſocicty was firſt inſtituted in the 
year 1728. Before that time, ſeveral gentlemen had 
formed a weekly club at a tavern kept by one Steil, 
a great lover of muſic, and a good finger of Scots 
fongs. Here the common entertainment confited 
in playing on the harpfichord and violin the concer- 
tos and ſonatos of Handel, juit then publiſhed. The 
meeting, however, ſoon becoming numerous, they 
inſtituted, in the year above mentioned, a ſociety of 
70 members, for the purpoſe oi holding a weekly 
concert. The affairs of the ſociety are regulated by 
a governor, deputy governor, treaturer, and five di- 
rectors, who are annually choſen by the members. 
The meetings have been continued ever fince that 
time on much the ſame footing as at firſt, and the 
number of members is now increaſed to 200. The 
weekly concerts are on Friday; the tickets being gi- 
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ven gralis by the dire tors, and attention paid in the 
lirſt place to ſtrangers. Oratorics are occaſionally 
perſormed throughout the year; and the principal 
performers have alfo benefit-concerts, The bard 
are excellent in their ſeveral departments; and je- 
veral of the members are alſo good performers, and 
take their part in the orcheſtra. There are always 
many applications on the occaſion of a vacancy by 
the death of any of the members or otherwiſe , and 
1uch is gencratly the number of candidates, that it 
3s NO caiy matter to get in. 


— 


Tate UNIVERSTTrx. 


Ix the year 1581, a grant was obtained from 
King James VI. for founding a college or univerſity 
within the city of Edinburgh; and the citizens, 
aided by various donations from well diſpuſcd per- 
ſons, purchaſed a fituation for the intended new col- 
lege, conſiſting of part of the areas, chambers, and 
church of the collegiate provoſtry and prebends of 
the Kirk-a-ſield, otherwiſe called Templum et Præ-— 
fetura Sane Marie in campis, lying on the fouth 
nde of the city. Next year, a charter of confirma- 
tion and erection was obtained alſo from King 
James VI. from which the college to be built did 
afterwards derive all the privileges of an univerſity. 

In 1583, the provoſt, magiſtrates, and council, the 
patrons of this new inſtitution, prepared the place 
in the belt manner they could for the reception of 
teachers and ſtudents; and in the month of O lo- 

ber 
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ber the ſame year, Robert Rollock, whom they had 
invited from a profeiſ>rſhip in St Salvator's College: 
in the univerſity of St Andrew's, began to teach in 
the new college of Edinburgh. Other profciors were 
ſoon after elected; and in the ycar 1586, Rollock 
was appointed principal of the college, and the fol- 
lowing year alſo profeſſor of divinity, immediately 
after he had conferred the degree of M. A. on the 
ſtudents who had been under his tuition for ſcur 
years, The othces of principal and profef.or of di- 
vinity remained united till the year 1620. 

In the 1617, King James VI. having vifited Scot- 
land after his acceſſion to the crown cf England, 
commanded the principal and regents of the college: 
of Edinburgh to attend him in Stirling caſtle ; and 
after they had there held a folemn philoſophical di 
putation in the royal prefence, his Majeſty was fo 
much ſatisfied with their appearance, that he defired 
their college for the future might be called The C2/- 
lege of King Fames, which name it ſcill bears in all 
its diplomas or public deeds. 

For ſeveral years the college conſiſted only of a 
principal, who was alto profeſſor of dignity, with 
four regents or profeflors of philuſophy. Each of 
theſe regents inſtructed one cl:ts cf ſtgytents for 
four years, in Latin, Greek, ſchool logic, mathema- 
tics, ethics, and pliyſics, and graduated them at the 
conciuſion of the fourth courſe. A profeſſor of hu- 
manity or Latin was aſcerwards appointed, who pre- 
pared the ſtudents for entering under the tuition of 
the regents 3; alſo a profeſſor of mathematics, and a 
preicfior of Hebrew or Oriental languages. It was 
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not till about the year 1710 that the four regen 
began to be confined each to a particular protcllion ; 
imce which time they have been commonl; ityled 
Profe/jors of Cre, Logic, Marul Phil:{yphy, and Nu 
*ural Philsfophy. L he firſt medica! profetlors inſtituted 
at Edinburgh, were Sir Robert Sibbald and Doctor 
Archibald Pitcairn, in ihe year 1685. "Lheſe, how- 
ever, Were only Utular profeſſors; and for 30 years 
afterwards, a ſummer-lecture on the officinal plants, 
and tl. e dic don of a human body once in two or 
three years, completed the whole courſe of medical 
education at Edinburgh. In 1720, an attempt was 
made to teach the duierent branches of phytic regu- 
larly 3 which ſuccecded fo well, that, ever ſince, the 
reputation of the univerſity as a ſchool for medicine 
hath been conitantly increating, both in the itiand 
of Britain, and even among diſtant nations. 

The college is endowed wich a very fine library, 
founded in 1580 by Me Clement Little, advocate, 
vo bequeathed it to the town-council. They or- 
dered a houſe to be built for it in the neighbourhoud 
of St Giles's Church, where it was for ſome time 
kept under the care uf the eldeſt miniſter of Edin- 
burgh, but was afterwards removed to the college. 


This coligction is enriched, as well as others of a ſi- 


milar kind, by receiving a copy of every book enter- 
ed in Stationers Hall, according to the ſtatute for 
the encouragement of authors. Beſides this, the 
only fund it has is the money paid by all the ſtudents 
at the eniveriity, except thoſe of divinity, upon their 
being matricutated 3 and a ſum of 5 1. given by each 
prefcilor at his admiſlion. The amount of thei 
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fums is uncertain, but has been eſtimated at about 
1501. annually. The ſtudents of divinity, who pay 
nothing to this library, have one belonging to their 
own particular department. 

Here are ſhown two ſkulls, one almoſt a3 thin as 
paper, pretended to be that of the celebrated George 
Buchanan, and, by way of contraſt, another ſaid to 
have been that of an idiot, and which i; exc2tuvely 
thick. Here alto arc preſerved the original prote!t 
againit the council of Conſtance for burning John 
Huis and Jerom of Prague in 1417; the eriginal 
contract of Queen Mary with the Dauphin of 
France, and fome valuable coins and medals. There 
are alſo ſeveral portraits; particularly of Robert 
Rollock the firit Principal of the univerſity, King 
James VT. Lord Napier the inventor of logarithms, 
John Knox, Principal Carſtairs, Mr Thoinſon the 
author of the Scaſons, &c. The muſeum contains 
a good collection of natural curiofities, the number 
of which is daily increaſing. The anatomical pro- 
— are worth notice, as are alſo thoſe belong- 
ing to the profeſſor of midwifery. 

"The celebrity of this college has been greatly ow- 
mg to the uniform attention of the magiſtracy in 
filling up the vacant chairs with men of known a- 
bilitics i in their reſpective departments. Greatly to 
their honour, too, they have been no lefs attentive 
to the inſticuting of new protefſori!.ips from time to 
time, as the 2 ſeemed ti demand them. 

There are about 5- b. fars in this univerſity, and 
theſe do not exceed 12. e. annum each. s 
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The number of ſtudents during the laſt ſeſſion of 
the college, from October 1oth 1789, to May 6th 
1799, was nearly as follows: 


Students of Dh ity - - 139 
— Law — — 100 

— Phyſic - - 440 
Ceneral Ciafles - - - 420 


In alt 1090 


| The old buildings being very mean, and unfit for 
| the reception of ſo many profeflors and ſtudents, 
And quite unſuitable to the dignity of ſuch a flourifl,- 
ing unixerſity, as well as inconLitent with the im- 
proved ſtate of the city, the Lord Provoſt, Magi- 
ttrates, and Council, ſet on foot a ſubſcription for 
erecting a new ſtructure, according to a deſign of 
Robert Adam, Efq; architect. Part of the old fabric 
has in conſequence been pulled down, and the new 
building is already in conſiderable forwardneſs. The 
foundation ſtone was laid on Monday the 16th of 
November, with great ſolemnity, by the Right Ion. 
Francis Lord Napier, Grand Matter Maſon of Scot- 
land, in the prefence of the Right Hon. the Lord 
Provoſt, Magiſtrates, and 'Fown-Council of the city 
of Edinburgh, with the Principal, Profeſſors, and 
Students of the univerſity of Edinburgh, a number 
of Nobility and Gentry, and the Maiters, Oilicers, 
and Brethren, of all the lodges of free maſons in the 
city and neighbourhood, who marched in proceſſici: 
trom the Parliament-IIouſe down the High-Street- 
After the different maſonic ceremonials were per- 
formed, 
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formed, two cryſtal-bottles, caſt on purpoſe at the 
glaſs-houſe of Leith, were depoſited in the founda- 
tion-ſlone. In one of theſe were put difterent coins 
of the preſent reign, each of them being previouſly 
enveloped in eryſtal, in ſuch an ingenious manner, 
that the legend on the coins could be diſtinctly read 
without breaking the cryſtal. In the other bottle 
were depoſited teven rolls of vellum, containing a 
ſhort account of the original foundation and preſent 
ſtate of the univerſity, together with ſeveral other 
papers; in particular the diſterent newſpapers, con- 
taining advertiſements relative to the college, &c. 
and a liſt of the names of the Principal and Profeſ- 
fors, alſo of the preſent Lord Provoſt and Magi- 
ſtrates, and Othcers of the Grand Lodge of Scot- 
land. "The bottles being carefully ſcaled up, were 
covered with a plate of copper wrapt in block tin; 
upon die under ſide of the copper were engraved 
the arms of the city of Edinburgh and the univer- 
ſity; likæwiſe the arms cf the Right Hon. Lord 
Napier, Grand Maſter Maſon of Scotland. 

The caſt and welt fronts et this pile are to ex- 
tend 255 feet, and the ſouth and north 358. There 
are to be houies for the Principal, and fix or ſeven of 
the Profcflors. The library is to be a room of 160 
feet in length; the muſeum for natural curioſities is 
to be of the ſame extent; and the dimenſions of the 
hall for degrees and public exerciies are about go 
feet by 20. There are likewite to be an elegant 
and mt convenient anatomical cheatre; a chemical 
laboratory; and large roms tor inftruments and 
experuncuts ior tke Frefeſiors of mathematics, na- 
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tural philoſophy, and agriculture. The whole when 
finithed, if not the moſt ſplendid ſtructure of the 
fort in Europe, will however be the completeſt and 
moſt commodious ; and it will do the utmoſt ho- 
nour to the genius of the architect, and to the mu- 
nilicence of the public. About L. 16,000 is already 
ſubſcribed; and there is no doubt that the aid of 
parliament will be granted to complete the work. 
The Botanical Garden belonging to the univer- 
ity, is ſituated at the diſtance of about a mile, on 
the road between Edinburgh and Leith. It conſiſts 
of about five acres of ground; and is furniſhed with 
a great variety of plants, many of them brought from 
the moſt diſtant quarters of the globe. The Pro- 
feſſor is botaniſt to the King, and receives a ſalary 
of 1201. annually for the ſupport of the garden. A 
monument, to the memory of the celebrated bota- 
niſt Linnzus, was erected here by the late Dr 


Hope, who firſt planned the garden, and brought it 


to perfection. 

The univerſity of Edinburgh, like the others in 
this kingdom, ſends one member to the General 
Aſſembly of the Church of Scotland; and the wi- 
dows of the Profeſſors have a right to the funds cf 
thoſe of Miniſters, the Profeſſors being truſtees on 
that fund along with the Preſbytery of Edinburgh. 


Tre PUBLIC DISPENSARY. 


Tre Pub/ic Difper/ary was founded by Dr Duncan 
in 1776, for the poor whole diſeaſes are of ſuch a 
nature 
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nature as to render their admiſſion into the inſir- 
mary either unneceſſary or improper. Here the pa- 
uents receive advice gratis four days in the weck; a 
regiſter is kept of the diſeaſes of cach, and of the 
cftects produced by the medicines employed. All 
patients not improper for diſpenſary treatment, are 
admitted on the recommendation of the elder or 
church-warden of the parith where they refide. The 
phyſicians othciate and give lectures gr; to that 
the apothecary who lodges in the houſe, and the 
m-dicincs, are the only expences attending this uſe- 
ful in'titution. The expence of the whole is de» 
fraved by publie contributions, and from a fmall an- 
nual fee paid by the ſtudents who attend the lec- 
tures. It is under the direction of a preſident, two 
vice-preiidents, and 20 directors, elected annually 
from among the contributors. One guinea intitles a 
contributor to recommend patients, and be a gover- 


nor for two years, and five guineas gives the fame 
privilege ſor life. 


Ti:r Royal Ixrikaqany, 


ur Royal Fiformary was ſirſt thought of by the 
college of phyſicrins in 1725. A fithing company 
happening to be difloived at that time, the partners 
contributed fom: of their ttock towards the eſta- 
blihment of the Infirmary. A ſubſcription was 
alſo {ct on foot, and application made to the General 
Allen to recommend the ſame throughout their 
jurifelict un, This was readily complicd with, and 
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the Aſſembly paſſed an act for that purpoſe ; hut 
very ſittle regard was paid to it by the clergy. Not- 
withſtanding this, however, 2000). being procurcd, 
a ſmall houſe was opened for the reception of the 
fick poor in Auguſt 1729. In 1736, the contributors 
towards the Infirmary were erected into a body cor- 
porate by roya! ſtatute z and after this the contribu- 
tions increaſed very conſiderably : by which means 
the managers were enable, to enlarge their ſcheme 
from time to time; and at lait to nndertake th. 
preſent magnificent ſtructare, the foundatin of 
lich was laid in 1738. During 25 years, when 
this inſtitution was in its infancy, Lord Hopetoun 
beſtowed upon it an annuity of 30o0l. In 175, 
Doctor Archibald Ker bequeathed to this incorpora- 
tion 200 l. a-ycar in the iſland of Jamaica. In 
1755, the Lords of the Treaſury made a donation to 
it of 80ool. which had been appointed ſor the ſup- 
port of invalids. In return for this, the Managers 
of the Infirmary conſtantly kzep 60 beds in readi- 
neſs for the reception of ſick ſoldiers. This year 
alſo ſick fervants began to be admitted into the Iu- 
fir mary, and a ward was fitted up for their reception. 

This inititution, however, was more indebted to 
George Drummond, Eſq; than to any other perfor. 
He vas feven times choſen Lord Provoſt of Edin- 
burgh 3 and ways directed his attention to the im- 
provement of the city, particularly to that of thr 
Roval Infirmary. So ſenſible were the Managers 0: 
their obligations to him, that, in their hall, thev 
erctcd a buſt of him with this inſcription, George 
« Drummond, to wiom mis country is indebted fc 
| ail 
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< all the benefit which it derives from the Royal 
« Inarmary.” —In 1748, the ſtock of the Infirinary 
zmounted to 5co-l.;z in 1755, to 7076l., beſides the 
eitate left by Doctor Ker; in 1764, to 23,4201. 
and in 1778, to 27,0741. 

The Royal Infirmary is attended by two phyſi- 
cians choſen by the managers, who vilit their pa- 
tients daily in preſence of the ſtudents. All the 
members of the college of ſurgeons are alſo obliged 
to attend in rotation, according to ſeniority. If any 
ſurgeon declines atte idance, he is not allo ed to 
appoint a depute; but the patients are committed 
to the care of one of four aſſiſtan: ſurgeons, choſen 
annually by the managers. From the years 1762 to 
1769, there were admitted 6261 patients; which 
number added to 109 who were in the hoſpital at 
the commencement of the year 1752, made, in all, 
6370. Of theſe, 4395 were cured; 358 died; 
the reſt were either relieved, diſmiſſed incurable, for 
irregularities, or by their owa defire, or remained 
in the hoſpital. From 1770 to 1775, the patients 


annually admitted into the Infirmary were, at an a- 


verage, 1567; of whom 63 died. In 1776, there 
were admitted 1668, of whom 57 dicd; and in 
1777, the number admitted was 1593, and of deaths 
52. In the year 1786, there were admitted 1822 
patients: of theſe 1354 were cured; 166 relieved; 
8; died; the reſt were either reheved, diſmiſſed in- 

curable, for irregularicics, or by their own deſire. 
The building conſiſts of a body and two wings, 
cach of them three ſtories high, with 2: attic itory 
and garrets, and a very elegant front. The body is 
210 
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210 feet long, and 36 broad in the middle, but at 
the ends only 24 feet broad. There is a buſt of 
King George II. in a Roman dreſs, above the gr-at 
door. 'The wings are 70 feet long, and 24 broad. 
In the centre is a large ſtair-caſe, ſo wide that ſedan 
chairs may be carried up. In the different wards, 
228 patients may be accommodated, each in a diffe- 
rent bed. There are cold and hot baths for the pa- 
ticnts, and alſo for the citizens; and to theſe laſt 
the patients are never admitted. 

Beſides the apartments neceſſary for the fick, 
there are others for the officers and ſervants belong- 
ing to the houſe. There are likewiſe rooms for the 
managers, a conſulting room for the phyſicians and 
ſurgeons, a waiting room for the ſtudents, and a 
theatre that will hold upwards of 200 people for 
performing chirurgical operations. There is a mili- 
tary ward, ſupported by the intereſt of gl. al- 
ready mentioned ; and in conſequence of which a 
ſmall guard is always kept at the Infirmary. The 
wards for fick ſervants are ſupported by collections 
at the church doors. Beſides the attendance of the 
royal college of furgeons by rotation, as has already 
been mentioned, there are two phyſicians belonging 
to the houſe, who are elected by the managers, and 
have a ſmall falary ; there is likewife a houſe-ſur- 
geon and apothecary. Students who attend the In- 
firmary pay 31. 3s. annually, which brings in a re- 
venue of about 500l. towards defraying the expence 
of the houſe. Two wards are ſet apart for the pa- 
tients whoſe caſes are ſuppoſed to be moſt intereſt- 
ing; and the phyſicians give lectures upon them. 

THe 
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Tun Hicn ScruooL, 


Tur earlieſt inſtitution of a grammar- ſchool in 
Edinburgh feems to have been about the year 1519. 
The whole expence beitowed upon the firſt build- 
ing of this kind amounted only to about ol. Ster- 
ling. Another building, which had been crected 
for the accommodation of the ſcholars in 1578, con- 
tinued, notwithſtanding the great ircrcaſe of their 
number, to be uſed for that purpoſe cill 1777. The 
foundation of the preſent new building was laid on 
the 24th of June that year by Sir William Forbes, 
Grand Maſter of the Free Maſons. The total lend h 
of this building is 120 feet from ſouth to north; the 
breadth in the middle 36, at each end 38 feet. The 
great hall where the boys meet for prayers, is 68 
feet by 30. At each end of the hall is a room of 
32 feet by 20, intended for libraries. The building 
is two ſtories high, the one 18, the other 17 feet in 
height. The expence of the Whole, when finiſhed, 
is reckoned at 40901. 

There is a rector and four maſters, who teach 
from 400 to 500 ſcholars annually. The falaries are 
trifling, and the fees depend upon ihe reputation 
they have obtained for teaching; and as this has 
been for ſome years very conſiderable, the rector's 
place is ſuppoſed to be worth not lefs than 4-ol. per 
annum a maſter's about half that ſum. There is a 
janitor, whoſe place is ſuppoſed to be worth about 
701. a-year His buſineſs is to take care of the boys 
on the play-ground; and there is a woman wi 
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lives on the ſpot as under janitor, whoſe place may 
be worth about 251. annually. There is a library, 
but not large, as each of the boys pays only one 
ſhilling annually to its ſupport. 

There are four eſtabliſhed Englith ſchools in 
Edinburgh; the maſters of which receive a ſmall 
ſalary, upon exprefs condition, that they ſhall not 
take above five ſhillings per quarter from any of 
their ſcholars. There are likewiſe many other pri- 
vate ſchools in Edinburgh for all languages ; and, in 
general, every kind of education is to be had here 
in great perfection, and at a very cheap rate. 


Tur MixT. 


Tre Alint is kept up by the articles of union, 
with all the offices belonging to it, though no mo- 
ney is ever ſtruck here. It ſtands in the Cowgate, 
a little to the weſt of the Engliſh church; but is in 
a ruinous ſtate, though ſtill inhabited by the diffe- 
rent officers, who have free houfes ; and the bell- 
man enjoys his ſalary by regularly ringing the bell. 
This place, as well as the Abbey of Holyrood-houſe, 
is an aſylum for debtors. 


Tux EnGL1sH CHAPEL. 


Tnx Engliſh Chapel ſtands near the Cowgate port, 
and was founded on the 3d of April i771. 'The 
foundation-ſtone was laid by General Oughton, vil; 


tle 
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the following inſcription: Edifici facr. Ecclefie cpiſc. 
Anglie, primum poſuit lapidem F. Adolphus Oughton, 
in architefonice Scotie repub. curio maximus, militum 
frafectus, regnante Georgio III. tertio Apr. die, A. D. 
MDCCLXXI. It is a plain handfome building, 
neatly fitted up in the infide, and fomewhat refem- 
bling the church of St Martin's in the Fields, Lon- 
don. It is go fect long, 75 broad, and ornamented 
with an elegant ſpire of conſiderable height. It is 
alſo furniſhed with an excellent bell, formerly be- 
longing to the chapel royal at Holyrood-houſe, 
which is permitted to bc rung for aſſembling the con- 
gregation; an indulgence not granted to the Pref- 
byteriars in England. The expence of the building 
was defrayed by voluntary ſubſcription ; and, to the 
honour of the country, people of all perſuaſions con- 
tribvted to this pious work. It has already coſt 7oool. 
and will require 1cool. more to finiſh the portico. 
This church is built in a ſingular manner, viz. from 
fouth to north, and the altar-piece ſtands on the eaſt 
fide. Three clergymen olhciate here, of whom the 
firit has 1501. the other two 1001. each. The altar- 
piece is finely decorated, and there is a good organ. 

There is another Epiſcopal chapel, but ſmall, in 
Blacktriars Wynd, which was founded by ::aron 
Smith, in the year 1722. There are alſo ſon: ro. vet- 
ings of the Epiſcopal church of Scotland, who ad- 


here to their old forms, having (till their biſhops and 


inferior clergy For iomę time theſe were ſubjected 
to penal laws, as they refuſed to take the oath to 
Government, or mentien the pretent Royal Family 
in their public prayers : but of late they have con- 
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formed, and had their conduct approved of by bis 
Mijeity ; fo that now every denomtnation of Chriſ- 
tio 3 in Britain pray for the Royal Family on the 
Urrone. 


Tar Caxoxcarrt Currcn. 


AcRTtamts to a royal mandate, iſſucd by James 
VII. in conſequence of an application made by the 
inhabitants of the Canongate, the magiſtrates of 
Edinburgh bought a piece of grovnd for a church 
and chureh-yord, and began to build a church: 
A. D. 1688. This building is of the figure of the 
croſs. The front of it is decently ornamented, and, 
on its top, are the head and horns of a deer, with a 
croſs erect, over the top of the forchead, between 
the horns, emblematical of the ridiculous legend 
which is told of King David I. founder of the abbey 
of Holyroodhouſe. "The expence of this building 
was about*2400]. Sterling. There are two miniſters 
to this church; the King is patron of the firft, and 
the txades and proprietors cf houſes in the Canon+ 
gate, of the ſecond. 


Tarr PALACE oF HOLYROOD-HOUSE. 


Tims Palace, though much neglected, is the only 
royal habitation in Scotland, that is not entirely in 
ruins. It is a handſome ſquare of 230 feet in the 
infide, ſurrounded with piazzas. The front, facing 
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the weſt, conſiſts of two double towers ivincd by a 
beautiful low building, adorned with a duuble balu- 
ſtrade above. The gateway in the middle is deco- 
rated with double ſtone columns, fupporting a cu- 
pola in the middle, repreſenting an imperia crown, 
with a clock underneath. On ihe tzglit hatzd is the 


great ſtair-caſe, which leads to the council chamber 


and the royal apartments. Theic are large and ſpa- 
cious, but unfurniſhed: in one of them the Scots 
Peers meet to elect 16 of their number to repreſcut 
them in Parliament. The gallery is on the left 
hand, and meaſures 150 feet by 27 and a half. It is 
adorned with the ſuppoſed portraits of ail the Kings 
of Scotland. In the apartments of the Duke of 
Hamilton, which he poſſeſſes as hereditary keeper of 
the palace, Queen Mary's bed of crimſon damatk, 
bordered with green fringes and tallels, is ſtill to be 
ſcen, but almoſt reduced to rags. Here alſo ſtran- 
gers are ſhown a piece of wainſcot hung upon 
hinges, which opens to a trap-ſtair communicating 
with the apartments below. Through this patiage, 
Darnley and the other conſpirators ruſlied in to 
murder the unhappy Rizzio. Towards the outward 
door of theſe apartments arc large duſky ſpots on 
the floor, ſaid to be occaſioned by Rizzio's blood, 
which could never be wathed out. In the lodgings 
aligned to Lord Dunmore is a picture by Van Dyke, 
cſteemed a maſterly performance, of King Charles I. 
and his Queen going a-hunting. There are likewiſe 
the portraits of :ttcir preſent Majeſtics at full length 
by Ramſay. The lucgings above the royal apart- 
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ments are occupied by the Duke of Argyle as he- 
ritable maſter of the houſehold. 

The front of this palace is two ſtories high; the 
roof flat ; but at each end the front projects, and is 
ornamented with circular towers at the angles. Here 
the building is much higher, and the reſt of the 
palace is three ſtories in height. The north-weſt 


towers were built by James V. for his own reſidence : 


his name is ſtill to be ſeen below a nitch in one of 


theſe towers. During the minority of Queen Mary, 


this palace was burned by the Engliſh ; but ſoon 
after repaired and enlarged beyond its preſent ſize. 
At that time it conſiſted of ' five courts, the moſt 
weſterly of which was the largeſt, It was bounded 
on the eaſt by the front of the palace, which occu- 
pied the fame fpace it does at preſent; but the 
building itſelf extended further to the ſouth. At 
the north-weſt corner was a ſtrong gate, with Go- 
thic pillars, arches, and towers, part of which was 
not long ago pulled down. Great part of the palace 
was burnt by CromwelPF's foldicrs; but it was re- 
paired and altered into the preſent form after the 
Reſtoration. 'The fabric was planned by Sir Wil- 
Ham Bruce a celebrated architect, and executed by 


Robert Mylne mafon. The environs of the palace 


afford an aſylum for inſolvent debtors; and adjoin- 
ing to it is an extenſive park, all of which is a ſanc- 
tuary. | 

The Abbey church was formerly called the Meng 
try of Holyrood-houſe, and built by King David I. in 


1128. He gave it the name of H{;-294-bouſe, in 


memory, as is ſaid, of his deliverance from an 
enraged 
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enraged hart, by the miraculous interpoſition of a 
croſs from heaven. This monaſtery he gave to the 
canons regular of St Auguſtine : on whom he had 
beſtowed the church of Edinburgh caſtle, with thoſe 
of St Cuthbert's, Corſtorphin, and Libberton, in 
the ſhire of Mid-Lothian, and of Airth in Stirling- 
flire : the priories of St Mary's iſle in Galloway, of 
Blantyre in Clydeſdale, of Rowadill in Roſs, and 
three others in the Weſtern Iſles. To them he alfo 
granted the privilege of erecting a borough between 
the town of Edinburgh and the church ot Holyrood- 
houſe. From theſe canons it had the name of the 
Canongate, which it till retains. In this new 
borough they had a right to hold markets. They 
had alſo portions of land in different parts, with 
a moſt extenſive juriſdiction, and right of trial 
by duel, and fire and water ordcal. They had 
alſo certain revenues payable out of th: exchequer 
and other funds, with fiſhings, and the privilege of 
erecting mills on the water of Leith, which till re- 
tain the name of Canm-mills, Other grants and 
privileges were beſtowed by ſucceeding ſovereigns; 
fo that it was deemed the richeſt religious founda- 
tion in Scotland. At the Reformation, its annual 
revenues were, 442 bolls of wheat, 640 bolls cf 
bear, 560 bolls of oats, 500 capons, two dozen of 
hens, as many falmon, 12 loads of ſalt; beſides a 
great number of ſwine, and about 2501. Sterling in 
money. At the Reformation, the ſuperiority of 
North Leith, part of Pleafance, the barony of 
Broughton, nd the Canongat-, were veſted in the 
Earl of Rozburgh ; and were purchaſcd from him 

by 
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by the Town-Council of Edinburgh in 1636. In 
1544, the church ſuffered conſiderably by the inva- 
ſion of the Engliſh ; but was ſpeedily repaired. At 
the Reſtoration, King Charles II. ordered the church 
to be ſet apart as a chapel-royal, and prohibited its 
ule as a common parith church for the future. It 
was then fitted up in a very elegant manner. A 
throne was erected for the Sovereign, and 12 ſtalls 
for the Knights of the Order of the Thiſtle; but as 
maſs had been celebrated in it in the reign of 
James VII. and it had an organ, with a ſpire, and a 
fine chime of bells on the weſt fide, the Preſbyte- 
rians at the Revolution entirely deſtroyed its or- 
naments, and left nothing but the bare walls 
Through time, the roof of tlie church became ruin- 
ous; on which the Duke of Hamilton repreſented its 
condition to the Barons of Exchequer, and craved 
that it might be repaired. This requeſt was com- 
plied with: but the architect and maſon who were 
employed, covered the roof with thick flag ſtones, 
which ſoon impaired the fabric; and on the 2d of 
December 1768, the roof fell in. Since that time, 
no attempt has been made to repair it, and it is now 
entirely fallen to ruin. 

The ruins of this church, however, are {till ſuſſi- 
cient to diſcover the excellency of the workmanſhip. 
Here ſome of the Kings of Scotland are interred; and 
an odd kind of curiofity has been the occaſion of ex- 
poling ſome bones, ſaid to be thoſe of Lord Darnley, 
and a Counteſs of Rozburyh, who died ſeveral hun- 
dred years ago. Thoſe fail to oclong to the former 
were very large, and the latter had tome fleſh dried 

upon 
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upon them. The chapel was fitted up in the clegant 
manner above mentioned, by James VII.; but ſuch 
was the enthuſiaſm of the mob, that they not only 
deſtroyed the ornaments, but tore up even the pave- 
ment, which was of marble. 


Tur OnsrrvaTtoRy. 


Tux Oi/ervatory is built on the top of the Callau- 
Hill. The ſcheme for erecting it was firſt adopted 
in the year 1736; but the diſturbances occaſioned 
by the Porteous mob prevented any thing from be- 
ing done towards the execution of it at that time. 
The Larl of Morton afterwards gave 100 l. for the 
purpoſe of building an obſervatory, and appointed 
Mr M*Laurin profeſſor of mathematics, together 
with the principal and ſome profeſſors of the univer- 
ſity, truſtees for managing the ſum. Mr ki'Lavurin 
added to the money above mentioned the profits a- 
riſiag from a courſe of lectures which he read on ex- 
perimental phil-fophy z which, with ſome other {mall 
tums, amounted in all to 3ool. : but Mr M Laurin 
dying, the deſign was dropped. —Afterwards the mo- 
ney was put into the hands of two perſons who be- 
came bankrupt ; but a conſiderable dividend being 
obtained out of their effects, the principal and in- 
tereſt, about the year 1776, amounted to 400 l. A 
plan of the building was made out by Mr Craig ar- 
chitect; and the foundation- ſtone was laid by Mr 
Stodart, Lord Provoſt of Edinburgh, on the 25th of 
Auguſt 1776. About this time, however, Mr Adam 
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architect happening to come to Edinburgh, conceiv- 
ed the idea of giving the whole the appearance of a 
fortification, for which its ſituation on the top of 
the Calton-hill was very much adapted. According- 
ly a line was marked out for inclofing the limits of 
the obſervatory with a wall conſtructed with buttreſ- 
ſes and embrafures, and having Gothic towers at 
the angles. Thus the money deſigned for the work 
Was tuta:ly exhauſted, and the obſervatory ſtill re- 
mains unſiniſhed; nor is there any appearance of its 
being ſoon completed either by voluntary ſubſcription 
or any ther way. 

Around this hill there is a plea ant walk, which 
aff ff the hueſt protyecis that can be imagin- 
ea, varying remarkably almoit at every ſtep. On 
this hill. too, is a vurying-ground, which contains a 
fine monument to the memory of David Hume the 
hiſtorian. 


GENERAL Excise-OFrice. 


On the eaſt fide of St Andrew's Square, ſtands 
the General Exciſe-Office, built by the late Sir Lau- 
rence Dundas for his own reſidence, but fcid by his 
ſon for the above purpoſe. It is a very handiume 
building, with a pediment in front ornamented with 
the King's arms, and ſupporte hy four Corinthian 
pilaſtres; and, in conjunction with the two corner 


houſes, has a ſine effect. 
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Tuis Edifice ſtands on the north fide of George's 
Street. It is of an oval form; and has a very neat 
ſpire of 186 feet in height, with a chime of eight 
bells; the firſt and only one of the kind in Scotland. 
It has alfo a handſome portico in front. 


Tus Pamysrcriax's HAL I.. 


OyyosrTEt to St Andrew's church is the Phy- 
cian's Hall, deſigned for the meetings of the Facul- 


ty, and which has a portico reſembling that of the 
church. e 


ASSEMBLY Rooms. 


FarTHER to the weſtward, on the ſouth fide, 
ſtand the Aſſembly Rooms, which, though a heavy 
looking building on the outſide, are nevertheleſs 
extremely elegant and commodious within. The 
largeſt is 100 feet long and 40 broad, being excecd- 
ed in its dimenſions by none in the iſland, the large 
one at Bath excepted. Weekly aſſemblies are held 
here for dancing, and card-playing, under the direc- 
tion of a maſter of ceremonies z3 admuſon-tickets 
hve ſhillings each. 
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HeroT's HosetTart. 


HrrioT's HosprTar. owes its foundation to 
George Heriot, goldſmith to James VI. who acquir- 
ed by his buſineſs a large fortune. At his death, he 
left the Magiſtrates of Edinburgh 23,6251. 10s. 
% for the maintenance, relief, and bringing up of 
“ ſo many poor and fatherleſs boys, freemens ſons 
« of the town of Edinburgh,” as the above ſum 
ſhould be ſufficient for. This hoſpital is finely ſitu- 
atcd on the weſt end of the ſouth ridge, almoſt op- 
polite to the caſtle, and is the moit magnificent 
building of the kind in Edinburgh. It was found- 
ed in July 1628, according to a plan (as is reported) 


of Inigo Jones; but the work being interrupted by 


the civil wars, it was not finiſhed till the year 1650. 
The expence of the building is faid to have been up- 
wards of 30,0001. ; (money, it is to be obſerved, 
then bore 1ol. per cent. intereſt) : and the hoſpital 
is now poſſeſſed of an income of about 3oool. a-year; 
though this cannot be abſolutely aſcertained, as the 
rents are paid in grain, and of courſe muſt be fluc- 
tuating. 

It ſtands on a riſing ground to the ſouth-weſt of 
the city, and is a ſquare of 162 feet without, having 
a court 94 feet ſquare in the inſide, with piazzas on 
two of the ſides. There is a ſpire with a clock over 
the gateway, and each corner of the building is or- 
namented with turrets ; but notwithſtanding the 
magnificent appearance of the outſide, the inner 
part is far from being convenient. 'There is a ſta- 
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te of the founder over the gateway, in the dref; 
of the times, and a very good painting of him in the 
counci-room, with a picture of the late treaſurer, 
Mr Carmichael. There is a chapzl 61 feet long and 
22 broad, which is now repairing in ſuch a manner. 
as will make it wortliy of notice. When Cromwell 
took poſſe ſſion of Edinburgh after the battle of Dun» 
bar, he quartcred his ſick and wounded foldicrs in 
this hoſpital. It was applied to the fame purpoſe 
tzll the year 1658, when General Monk, at the re- 
queſt of the governors, removed the ſoldiers ; and 
en the 11th of April 1659, it was opened for the 
reception of boys, 3o of whom were admitted into 
nt. The Auguſt after, they were increaſed to 40; 
and in 1661, to 52. In 1753 the number was raiſed 
to 130, and in 1763 to 140; but fince that time it 
has decreaſed. In this hoſpital the boys are inſtruct- 
ed in reading, writing, arithmetic, and a knouledge 
of the Latin tongue. With ſuch as chooſe to fol- 
low any kind of trade, an apprentice- fee of 30 l. is 
given when they leave the hoſpital ; and thoſe who 
chooſe an academical education, have an annuity of 
101. a-ycar beſtowed on them for four years. The 
whole is under the overſight of the treaſurer, who 


has under him a houſe-governor, houſe-kceper, and 
ichool-maſtcrs. 


Warson's HosriTaL. 


WarsoN's Hosprral. has its name from the found- 
ex George Watſon, who was at firit clerk to Hir 
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William Dick, Provoſt of Edinburgh in 1676, then 
account:nt of the Bank of Scotland; aſter that he 
became receiver of the city's impoſt on ale, treaſurer 
to the Merchants Maiden Hoſpital, and to the ſo- 
ciety for propagating Chrittian knowledge. Dying 
a bachelor in 1723, he left 12,0001. for the mainte- 
nance and education of the children and grand-chil- 
dren of decayed members of the merchant company 
of Edinburgh. The ſcheme, however, was not put 
in execution till the year 1738, when the ſum ori- 
ginally left had accumulated to 20, 00 l. The pre- 
jent building was then erected, in which about 60 
boys arc maintained and educated. It is much leſs 
magniſicent than Heriot's Hoſpital, but the building 
is far from being defpicable. It ſtands to the fouth- 
ward of the city at a ſmall diſtance from IIeriot's 
Hoſpital, and was crected at the expence of 5000]. : 
its preſent revenue is about 17o0ol. It is under the 
management of the maſter, aſſiſtants, and treaſurer 
of the Merchant Company, four old bailies, the old 
dean-of-guild, and the two miniſters of the Old 
Church. The boys are genteclly clothed and libe- 
rally educated. Such as choole an univerſity educa- 
tion are allowed 1ol. per annum for five years: 
thoſe who go to trades have 201. allowed them for 
their apprentice- fee; and at the age of 25 years, it 
they have bchaved properly, and not contracted mar- 
riage without conſent of the governors, they reccive 
a bounty of 5ol. The boys are under the immedi- 
ate inſpection of the treaſurer, ſchook-maſter, and 
houſe-kceper. 


Ti 
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Tur MercnanTts MalpEx HogrrTtal. 


Tur Merchants Maiden Heſpital was eſtabliſhed 
by voluntary contribution about the end of the lait 
century, for the maintenance of young girls, daugh- 
ters of the merchants burgelics of Edinburgh. The 
governors were erected into 2 body corporate, by 
act of parliament, in 1707. The annual reve mc a- 
mounts to 13501, Seventy girls are maintained in 
it; who, upon leaving the houſe, receive 21. 68. 8d. 
excepting a *.w who are allowed 81. 68. 8d. out of 
the funds cf che hofpital The probts orifing from 
work done in the houſe are alſo divided among the 
girls, according to their induſtry. 


Tu Trapes Marpzx Hosprrat. 


Tux Trader Maiden Hiſpital was founded in the 
year 1704 by the incorporations of Edinburgh, for 
the maintenance of the daughters of decryed mem- 
bers, on a plan fimilar to that of the Merchants 
Hoſpital. To this, as well as to the former, one 
Mrs Mary Erſkine, a widow gentlewoman, contri- 
buted fo liberally, that the was by the governors 
ſtyled it faundreſs of the hoſpital. Fifty girls are 
maintained in the houſe, who pay of entry-money 
Il. 138. 4d.; and, wien they leave it, receive a 
bounty of five pounds eleven ſhillings and a penny 
haifpenny. The revenues are eſtimated at 60901. 
a-year. 
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Tar Orrnayn HoseiTAL. 


Tim Orphan Heſpital was planned in 1732 by 
Andrew Gairdner merchant, and other inhabitants. 
It was promoted by the ſociety for propagating Chrif- 
tian knowledge, by other focictics, by voluntary ſub- 
ſcriptions, and a collection at the church-doors. In 

732, the managers hired a houſe, took in 30 or- 
phans, maintained them, gave them inſtructions in 
reading and writing, and taught them the weaving 
buſineſs. In 1735, they were erected into a body 
corporate by the town of Edinburgh; and, in 1742, 
they cbtaincd a charter of erection from his late Ma- 
Jeity, appointing moſt of the great officers of ſtate 
in Scotland, and the heads of the different tocieties 
in Edinburgh, members of this corporation; with 
powers to them to hold real property to the amount 
of 1000]. a-year. The revenue is inconſiderable; 
but the inſtitution is ſupported by the contributions 
of charitable perio:z3 Into this hoſpital orphans are 
received from any part of the kingdom. None are 
admitted under ſeven, nor continued in it after 14 
vears of age. At preſent (1790) about 140 orphans 
are maintained in it. ; 

The Orphan Hoſpital is ſituated to the eaſt of the 
North Bridge; and is a handiome building, conſiſt- 
ing of a body and two wings, with a ncat ſpire, fur- 
niſhed with a clock and two bells. The late worthy 
Mr Howard admits, that this inſtitution is one of 
the molt uſefu} charitics in Europe, and is a pattern 
tor all inſtitutions of the kind. The funds have been 

conſiderably 
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confulerably increaſed, and the building greatly im- 
proverl, through the attention and exertons of Mr 
Thomas Tod the preſeat treaturer. 


Tae Talxrrr HosriTaL. 


Ti:1s was orginally founded and amply endowed 
by King James II.'s Queen. At the Reformation, 
it was ſtripped of its revenues; but the regent aſter- 
wards bcitowed them on the provolt of Edinburgh, 
who gave them to the citizens for the uſe of the 
poor. In 1585, the town-councit purchaſed from 
Robert Pont, at that time provoſt of Trinity College, 
his intereſt in theſe ſubjects; and the tranſaction 
was afterwards ratified by James VI. The hoſpital 
was then repaired, and appointed for the reception 
of poor old burgeſſes, their wives, and unmarried 
children, not under 50 years of age. In the year 
1700, this hoſpital maintained 54 perſons 3 but, 
fince that time, the number has decreaſcd.— The 
revenue conſiſts in a real eſtate of lands and houſes, 
the groſs rent of which is 762 I. a-year; and 
5500 |. lent out in bonds at 4 per cent. 

This hoſpital is fatuated at the foot of Leni-wynd, 
and maiatains about 50 of both ſexes, who are com- 
fortably lodged, each having a room for themſclves. 
They are ſupplied with roaft or boiled meat every day 
for dinner, have money allowed them for clothes, 
and like wiie a ſmall ſum for pocket-money. There 
is a ſmall liberary for their amuſemcat, and they 
have a chaplain to ſay prayers. There are ſome out- 
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penſioners who have 61. a- year, but theſe are diſ- 
couraged by the governors. The funds arc under 
the management of the town- council. 


Tur CrarrtyY Wogknovsz. 


Tar Charity Workhonſe was erected in 1743 by 
voluntary contribution. It is a large plain building, 
on the ſouth ſide of the city. Here the poor are em- 
ployed, and are allowed twopence out of every ſhil- 
ling they earn. The expence of this inſtitution is 
ſuppoſed to be not leſs than 4000 l. annually ; as a- 
bout 700 perſons of both fexes, including children, 
are maintained here, each of whom cannot be reckon- 
ed to coſt lefs than 41. 10 8. per annum; and there 
are beſides 300 out-penhoners. The only perma- 
nent fund for deiraying this expence is a tax of two 
per cent. on the valued rents of the city, which may 
bring in about 6001. annually z and there are other 
funds which yield about 400 l. The reſt is derived 
from colleCtions at the church doors and voluntary 
contributions; but as theſe always fall ſhort of what 
3s requiſite, recourſe maſt frequently be had to ex- 
traordinary collections. The fum ariſing from the 
rents of the city, however, is conftantly increaſing ; 
but the members of the College of Juſtice are ex- 
empted from the tax. 

There are two other charity workhouſes in the ſub- 
urbs, much on the fame plan with that now deſcrib- 
ed; one in the Canongate, and the other in St 
Cuthbert's or Weſt Kirk pariſh. 

To 
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To this account of the charitable eſtabliſhments in 
Edinburgh, we ſhall add that of ſome others; which, 
though not calculated to decorate the city by any 
public building, are perhaps no leſs deſerving of 
praiſe than any we have mentioned. he firſt is 
that of Captain William Horn; who left 35001. in 
truſt to the magiſtrates, the annual profits to be di- 
vided on Chriſtmas day to poor out-day labourers, 
who muſt at that ſeaſon of the y-ar be deſtitute of 
employment; five pounds to be given to thoſe who 
have large families, and one half to thoſe who have 
ſmaller. 

Another charity is that of Robert Johnſton, L.L.D. 
of London, who in 1640 left 3000 l. to the poor of 
this city; 1000 l. to be employed in ſetting them to 
work, another 1000 l. to clothe the boys in Heriot's 
Hoſpital, and the third 1000 J. to burfers at the uni- 
verſity. 

About the beginning of this century, John Strachen 
left his eſtate of Craigerook, now upwards of 300 J. 
a- year, in truſt to the pretbytery of Edinburgh, to 
be by them diſpoſed of in ſmall annual ſums to 
poor old people not . under 65 years of age, and to 
orphans not above 12. 

There is beſides a ſociety for the ſupport of the in- 
duſtrious poor, another for the indigent fick, and 
there are alſo many charity-fchools. 


RELicious ESTABLISHMENTS. 


IT now remains only to ſpeak ſomething of the 
religious and civil eſtablihments of this metropolis. 
The 
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The higheſt of the former is the General Aembli; of 
the Church of Scatlaud, who meet here annually in 
the month of May, in an aifle of the church of St 
Giles fitted up on purpoſe for them. The throne 

is filled by a commiſſioner from his Majeſty, but he 

neither debates nor votes. He calls thera together, 

and diſſolves them at the appointed time in the name 

of the King; but they cal! and diſſolve themſelves 

in the name of the Lord Jeſus Chriſt. This aſſem- 
bly conſiſts of 350 members, choſen out of the va- 

rious preſbyteries throughout the kingdom; and the 

debates are often very intereſting and eloquent. 

This is the ſupreme eccleſiaſtical court in Scotland, 

to which appeals ly from the inferior ones. 


The ecclefiaſtical court next in dignity to the Aſ- 
ſembly is the Syned of Lothian and T weed:tale, who 
meet in the ſame place in April and November; 
and next to them is the Preibytery of Edinburgh. 
Theſe meet on the laſt Wedneſday of every month, 
and are truſtees on the fund for miniſters widows, 
They have a hall in Scott's cloſe, where there is a 
good picture of Dr Webſter by Martin, which was 
put up at the expence of the truſtees, out of grati- 
tude for the trouble he took in planning and fully 
eſtabliſhing the fund. 


The Scciety for Propagating Ciriftian Knowledge in 
the Highlands and Iſſands of S::t!and, was eſtabliithed 
| a body corporate by Queen Anne in the year 1709, 
for the purpoſe of erecting ſchools to inſtruct pcor 
children in the principles of Chriſtianity, as well as 
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in reading and writing. The ſociety have a hall in 
Warriſton's cloſe where their buſineſs is tranſacted. 
From time to time they have received large contri- 
butions, which have always been very properly ap- 
plied 3 and for much the fame purpoſe his Majeity 
gives tool. annually to the General Aſſembly of 
the Church of Scotland, which is employed by a 
committee of their number ſor initructing the poor 
Highlanders in the principles oi the Chriitlan reli- 
gien. 


The Earſe Church at Edinburgh was built about 
20 years ago by ſubſcription for the fame laudable 
purpoſe. Great numbers of people reiort to the 
metropolis from the Highlands, who underſtand no 
other language but their own, and coniequently have 
no opportunity of inſtruction without it; and a moſt 
remarkable proof of the benefit they have received 
from it is, that though the church is capable of hold- 
ing loco people, vet it is not large enough tor thoſe 
who apply for feats. The miniſter has 100l. per an- 
umm ariſing from the ſeat- rents, and holds commu- 
nion with the Church of Scotland. Ie eſtabliſh- 
ment was promoted by William Dickſon dyer in 
Edinburgh. 


Beſides the religious eſtabliſhments above men- 
tioned, there are in Edinburgh the following paro- 
chial churches, of which the limits of this work will 
not allow us to give 2 particular deſcription : 

1. The Old and New Gray Friars Churches, two 
contiguaus buildings; the one built in 1612, and 

the 
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the other in 1721. The former is remarkable tor 
having been the priſon of the Covenanters during 
the troubles of the reign of Charles II. On the 
Ich of Nay 1718, part of the fame church was 
biown up by gun-powder, belonging to the town, 
which had been lodged in the ſteepie. 

. Lady Pefter's Church, founded in 1647 by Dame 
Margaret Ker, Lady Veſter. 

3. Trinity College Church, founded in 1462 by 
by Mary of Gueldres, Qu-en of James II. ih honour 
of the Holy Trinity, called fince the Reformation, 
the C:iene- Kirk. 

4. Te Church of St C:tbbert's, commonly called 
the I Kiri, wnoſe parith is eſteemed the richeſt 
and moſt populous in Scotland. This church ap- 
pears to be of great antiquity, as, in the charter of 
foundation of the monaſtery of Holyrood-houſe, 
there is mention of donations made to it by the 
uſurper Macbeth. Some years ago, dius church be- 
ccming ruinous, a new one was crected, which has 
been lately ornamented with a haniforme cite. 

Owing to the great iacreate of the number of in- 
habitants ie the pariſh of St Cuchbert's, it was found 
neceſſary to erect a place of worthip for their ac- 
commodation. A CZ. r of Eaſe Wis accorvingiy 
built by fubſcription. The landliolders and Ki x- 
ſethon of the parith of St Cuthbert's have the go- 
vernment of all matters reſpecting this chapel, and 
the right of electing the n. iniſter. 

There is another chapel, founded by Lady Gie- 
norchy in the year 1772, called Lady Glen 
Coe, whoſe minitter holds communion with the 
Church or Scotland. 

Beſ:des 
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Deſides theſe, there are a great many other places 
of worſhip in this city, belonging to different ſecta- 
ries, too tedious to cnumerate. 


Porrrical CoNsrrru rio. 


W1TH regard to the Political Conſtitution of Edin- 
burgh, the town-council have the direction of all pub- 
lic affairs. "The ordinary council conſiſts only of 25 
perſons ; but the council ordinary and extraordinary, of 
33. The whole is compoſed of merchants and tradeſ- 
men, whoſc reſpective powers and intereſts are ſo in- 
terwoven, that a balance is preſerved between the two 
bodies. The members of the town-council are partly 
elected by the members of the 14 incorporations, and 
they partly chooſe their own ſucceſſors. The election 
is made in the following manner : Firſt a liſt. or leet 
of {ix perſons is made out by each incorporation; from 
which number, the deacon belonging to that mcorpo- 
ration muſt be chofen. Theſe liſts are then laid be- 
fore the ordinary council of 25, who © ſhorter: the 
leets,” by expunging one half of the names from each; 
and from the three remaining ones the deacon is to 
be choſen. When this ele tion is over, the new dea- 
cons are preſented to the ordinary council, who 
chooſe fix of them to be members of their body, and 
the fix deacons of laſt year then walk off. The 
council of 25 next proceed to the election of three 
merchant and two trades countellors. The mem- 
bers of council, who now amount to 33 in number, 
then make out beet, from which the lord provoſt, 

dean 
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dean of guild, treaſurer, and bailies muſt be cho- 
fen. The candidates for each of theſe officers are 
three in number; and the election is made by the 30 
members of council already mentioncd, joincd to the 
Eight extraordinary council-deacons. 


The Lord Provoſt of Edinburgh, who is ſtyled Right 
Honourable, is high ſheriff, coroner, and admiral, with- 
in the city and libertics, and the town, harbour, and 

road of Leith. He has alſo a juriſdiction in matters of 
kfe and death. He is preſes of the convention of roy- 
al boroughs, colonel of the trained bands, commander 
of the city-guard, and of Edinburgh jail. In the city 
he has the precedency of all the great officers of ſtate 
and of the nobility ; walking on the right hand of 
the king or of his majeſty's commithoner ; and has 
the privilege of having a ſword and mace carried be- 
fore him. Under him are four magiſtrates, called 
bailies, whoſe olhce is much the ſame with that of 
aldermen in London. There is alſo a dean of guild, 
who has the charge of the public buildings, and with- 
out whoſe warrant no houſe nor building can be er- 
ected within the city. He has a council to conſult 
with a nominal treaſurer, who formerly had the keep- 
ing of the town's money, which is now given to the 
chamberlain. Theſe feven are elected annually ; 
who with the ſeven of the former year, three mer- 
chants and two trades counſellors, and 14 deacons or 
preſeſes of incorporated trades, making in all 33, form 
the council of the city, and have the ſole manage- 
ment and diſpoſal of the city revenues; by which 
means they have the diſpoſal of places to the amount 
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of 20,000l. annually. Formerly, the provoſt was 
zIſo an officer in the Scots parliament. The magi- 
ſlrates are ſheriſfs-depute and juſtices of the peace; 
2nd the town council are alſo patrons of all the chur- 
ches in Edinburgh, patrons of the univerſity, and e- 
}:ctors of the city's repreſentative in parhament. 
They have beſides a very ample juriſdiction both civil 
and criminal. They are ſuperiors of the Canongate, 
Portſburgh, and Leith; and appoint over theſe cer- 
tain of their own number, who are called baron bailies ; 
but the perſon who preſides over Leith has the title 
of admiral, becauſe he hath there a juriſdiction over 
maritime affairs. The baron bailics appoint one or 
two of the inhabitants of their reſpective diſtricts to 
be their ſubſtitutes, and theſe are called reſdent bailter. 
They hold courts in abſence of the baron-bailies, for 
petty offences, and diſcuſſing civil cauſes of little 
moment. 


Town Guan. 


No city in the world affords greater ſecurity to 
the inhabitants in their perſons and properties than 
Edinburgh. Robberies are here very rare, and a 
ſtreet- murder hardly known in the memory of man; 
fo that a perſon may walk the ſtreets at any hour of 
the night in perfect ſecurity. This is in a great 


meaſure owing to the Town-Guard. This inftitu- 


tion originated from the conſternation into which 
the citizens were thrown after the battle of Flowden. 
At that time, the town-cuuncil commanded the in- 
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habitants to aſſemble in defence of the city, and e- 
very fourth man to be on duty each night. This 
introduced a kind of perſonal duty for the defence 
of the town, called watching and wwarding ; by which 
the trading part of the inhabitants were obliged in 
perſon to watch alternately, in order to prevent or 
ſuppreſs occaſional diſturbances. This, however, 
becoming in time extremely inconvenient, the town- 
council, in 1648, appointed a body of 60 men to be 
Taiſed ; the captain of which was to have a monthly 
pay of 111. 28. 3d. two lieutenants of 21. each, two 
ſerjeants of 11. 5s. and the private men of 155. 
each. No regular fund was eſtabliſhed for defray- 
ing this expence; the conſequence of which was, 
that the old method of watching and warding was 
reſumed : but the people on whom this ſervice de- 
volved were now become fo relaxed in their diſci- 
pline, that the magiſtrates were threatened with ha- 
ving the King's troops quartered in the city if they 
did not appoint a ſufhcient guard. On this 40 men 
were raiſed in 1679, and in 1682 the number was 
increaſed to 108. After the revolution, the town- 
council complained of the guard as a grievance, and 
requeſted parliament that it might be removed. 
Their requeſt was immediately granted, and the old 
method of watching and warding was renewed. 'This, 
however, was now ſo intolerable, that the very next 
year they applied to parliament for leave to raiſe 
126 men for the defence of the city, and to tax the 
citizens for their payment. 'This being granted, 
the corps was raiſed which ſtill continues under the 
name of the Toxwn-Guard, At preſent the eſtabliſh- 
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ment conſiſts of three officers and about 90 men, 
who mount guard by turns. The officers have a 
lieutenant's pay; the ſerjeants, corporals, drummers, 
and common foldiers, the ſame with tlioſe of the ar- 
my. 'Their arms are the ſame with thoſe of the 
King's forces; but when called upon to quell mobs, 
they uſe Lochabcr-axes, a part of the ancient Scot- 
tiih armour now in uſe only among themſelves. 


M1r1Tia ok TrArxtD Barps. 


Tax AMilitia or Trained Band: of the city conſiſt of 
16 companies of 100 men each. They were in uſe 
to turn out every King's birth-day ; but only the of- 
ficers now remain, who are choſen annually. They 
conin:t of 16 captains and as many lieutenants z the 
Provoſt, as has — been mentioned, being the 
colonel. 

The Tovn- Guard are paid chiefly by a tax on the 
tradin g people; theſe being the only perſons for- 
merly ſubject to watching and warding. This tax, 
however, amounts only to 1250 l. and as the expence 
of the Guard amounts to 1400l. the magiſtrates are 
obliged to defray the additional charge by other 
means. 


NUMBER OF INHABITANTS. 


Tux number of inhabitants in the city of Edin- 
burgh is ſomewhat uncertain, and has bcen very va- 
12 riouſſy 
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riouſſy calculated. By a ſurvey made in the year 
1775, it appears that the number of families in the 
city, Canongate, and other ſuburbs, and the town of 
Leith, amountcd to 13,806. The diſficulty there- 
fore is to fix the number of perſons in a family. 
Dr Price fixes this number at four and one-tenth ; 
Ar Maitland, at fiv2 and one-half ; and Mr Arnot, 
at · ſix: fo that, according to this laſt gentleman, the 
whole number of inhabitants is 82,836; to which 
he thinks 1400 more may be added for thoſe in the 
garriſon, hoſpitals, &c. There are in Edinburgh 
14 incorporations, capable of chooſing their own 
deacons, viz. The royal college of ſurgeons; the 
corporations of goldſmichs, ſkinners, furriers, han- 
mermen, wrights and maſons, taylors, bakers, butch- 
ers, ſhoemakers, weavers, waukers, bonnet-makers, 
and merchant-company. The revenue of the city, 
arifing partly from duties of different kinds, and 
partly from landed property, is eſtimated at abovt 
10,0001. per annum. 

The markets of Edinburgh are plentifully ſupplic4 
with all forts of proviſions. Freſh butcher-meat, as 
well as fowl and fiſh, if the weather permit, may be 
had every day; and no city can be better ſupphe1 
with garden ſtuffs. The Edinburgh ſtrawberries, 
particularly, are remarkably large and fine. . A re- 
markable inſtance of the plenty of provifions with 
which Edinburgh is fupplied was obſerved in the 
year 1779, when ſeveral large fleets, all of them in 
want of neceſſaries, arrived in the Forth, to the a- 
mount of about 500 ſail, and having on board at 
leaſt 20,000 men; yet the increaſed conſumption of 
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proviſions, which certainly enſued upon the arrival 
of ſo many ſtrangers, made not the leaſt increaſe in 
the rate of the markets, inſomuch that ſeveral victual- 
ling ſhips ſent down by the Navy Board returned 
without opening their hatches. The city-mills are 
let to the corporation of bakers in Edinburgh; and 
the bread made in the city is remarkable forges 
goodneſs. | 

Edinburgh is ſupplied with water brought for 
ſome miles in pipes, and lodged in two reſcrvoirs, 
from whence it is diſtributed through the city both 
to public wells and private families. A revenue ac- 
crues to the town from the latter, which muſt un- 
doubtedly increaſe in proportion as the city extends 
in magnitude. 

There are but ſew merchants in Edinburgh, moſt 
of them reſiding at the port of Eeith; fo that the 
ſupport of the city depends on the conſumption of 
the neceſſaries as well as the ſuperfluities of life. 
There are five different ſorts of people on vwhora the 
ſhop-kcepers, publicans, and different trades depend: 
1. The people of the law, who ore a very reſpect- 
able body in the city. 2. The number of young 
people of both ſexes who come to town for their e- 
ducation, many of the parents of whom come along 
with them. 3. The eountry gentlemen, gentlemen 
of. the army and navy, and people who have made 
their fortunes abroad, &c. all of whom come to at- 
tend the public diverſions, or to ſpend their time in 
ſuch a manner as is moſt agreeable to them. 4. The 
vaſt concourſe of travellers from all parts. 5. Moſt 
of the money drawn for the rents of country gentle 
men is circulated among the bankers or other agents.. 
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At Edinburgh there are excellent manufaclures 
of linen and cambrics ; there are alſo manufactures 
of paper in the neighbourhood, and printing is car- 
ried on very extenſively. But for ſome time the ca- 
pital branch about Edinburgh has been building : 
which has gone on, and ftill continues to do fo, 
with ſuch rapidity, that the city has been increaſed 
exceedingly in its extent; and it is not uncommon 
to ſee a houſe built in a few months, and even in- 


habited b-fore the roof is quite ſinitſhed- 
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